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Perfection at Last! 


To the 


“Old Reliable”’ 


J fallen the honor of making the FIRST and ONLY 

RFECT score which has ever been made in an All-day 
Gecnndanens. 

At Spirit Lake, Iowa, August 6, 1902. 

No. Targets15 15 20 15 15 20 15 15 20 15 15 20—200 

Score...... 15 15 20 15 15 2 15 15 2 15 15 20—200 
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> The above score was made by 
Mr. Fred Gilbert with a 
Parker Gun. 
Send for Catalogue. 
PARKER BROTHERS, Meriden, Conn. 
New York Salesroom, 32 Warren St. 
Se a i i et tp i i nd 
cap Den, vert Sat Exton ™ «A _CUSHION OF AIR 
wom how. Est. ’96. Highest references. Offices in 14 cities is the softest thing on earth. 
W. M. Ostrander, 1876 N.A. Bldg., Philadelphia The 1902 Model 
ATTENTION, SPORTSMEN! Pne u mati I C 


If you shoot a Rifle, Pistol or 
Shot-Gun, you’ll make a Bull’s 
Eye by sending three 2c. stamps 
for the Ideal Hand-book ‘‘P,” 
126 pages FREE. The latest En- 
= of Arms, Powders, Shot and Bullets. 
Sports Afield. Address— 

IDEAL MANUFACTURING CO., 8 R Street, 

ew Haven, Conn. 


Recoil Pad 


is leather covered. No pump; no 
valve; no recoil; no flinch; no head- 
ache; no bruised shoulders. No 
money, if not satisfactory and re- 
turned at once. Perfect score. 


PRICE $2.00. 


J. R. WINTERS, Clinton, Mo. 
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H. J. UPTHEGROVE, 


No. 6 Green St., Valparaiso, Indiana. 
Sportsmen’s and 
Civil Engineers’ 


CLOTHING 


Illustrated og e with samples of een oe = shades of Oor- 
@ duroy, Mackintosh, Ga nvas, Flannel, etc., mailed 
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Agents: Simmons Hardware Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
Chicago Agents: Von Lengerke & Antoine, 277 Wabash Avenue, 


DON’T SHOOT YOUR DOG! 


M ANG In its mildest form is a terrible disease; yet it can be easily and efteo- 
tively cured. We have many testimonials like the oe from persons whe 
have used our Disinfectant with good results. Mr. FRED JacoBI, proprietor the famous Wood- 
bine Kennels, Rowse, pee writes us: ‘On Sept. 8, 1899, I ordered from you 1 gal. Standard 
of Tar Disinfectant for sample and test.. On Oct. 1 I had a red cock- 
‘ = spaniel sent to me that was a me with mange. The owner ad- 
‘ me that he had used eet es possible to cure her, but with no 
good results, I at once bega aes ter her with Standard Oil of Tar, 
and in just ten days had her skin in perfect condition—the few sores 
all bh ss = no scurf — ent. This same dog had previously been 
param ny Re some of much heralded “ positive mange cures,” 
50 th to $1.00 per bottle. I consider your product one of the 
best to sinfectants on the market,and ata price which should recom- 
mend it to all kennel owners that wish to keep their kennels a 
in a sanitary condition. For use in the bath when washing 
Agents Wanted. much prefer it to any other. It leaves the coat soft and glossy.” 
SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE. 


STANDARD DISINFECTANT CO., - - 20 Wade Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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THE AUSTIN CARTRIDGE COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


“CRACK SHOT.” Ou new Black Powder Shells are ready for distribution to the 
e. 


They are quite the nicest out, combining excellence 
with beauty. They are also guaranteed by the makers. 





“FLASH ’’ Is the name of our new Smokeless Shells. 
——=—=——=—=—=<—<= pearance and good, besides are not very expensive. Also guaranteed. 


They, too, are neat in ap- 





Both Black and Smokeless are sold through the jobbing trade. 


CLEVELAND. 


AND 


J. L. WHITE, Mer., 
Security Building, - 
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THE BEST 


| Shooting 
i we Fishing 


| May be had along the lines of the 


CHICAGO, 
MILWAUKEE 
& ST. PAUL RY. 
In Northern Michigan, 
i Wisconsin, lowa, 
7 =| Minnesota and S. Dakota. 
AP) os Sts, cers ng tore 








1 [53 F.A. MILLER, G. P. A. 


Cuicago, fut. 














The Best 


Shootin 
Fishing 


in the World 


is to be had along the line of the 
...Canadian Pacific Railway.... 


For detailed information and Fishing and Shoot- 
ing Guide, write 


A. C. SHAW, 
General Agent Passenger Dept., 
228 South Clark S8t., 
Chicago. 








Of Colorado and Utah possess attractions for the sportsman which are unsur- 
passed in America, and are most conveniently reached by the 


Denver & Rio Grande 


and 


Rio Grande Western 


The forests which cover so large a portion of these 
states are the natural covert for Elk, Deer, Ante- 
lope, Rocky Mountain Sheep, Mountain Lion, Wolf 
and Bear, as well as a variety of small game; while } 
the streams and lakes, in countless number, are 
teeming with Mountain Trout. The sportsmen who 
select the mountains of Colorado or Utah are always 
sure of a hearty welcome in the neighboring towns, where outfits 
can be obtained eui'able for their needs. If you are contemplating 
a trip, let us send y: u information in regard to hunting, fishing and 
camping grounds and our beautiful illustrated booklets, free. 


S. K. HOOPER, General Passenger Agent, 


Denver, Colorado, 
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Are there any more Railroads 
like THE SHORT LINE? 


Perhaps, Possibly, but Hardly— 
anything to compare with the 
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MARVELOUS CONSTRUCTION 5 
ELEGANT EQUIPMENT 7 
EXCELLENT ROADBED and 7 
SPLENDID TRACK ‘ 
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Of the standard gauge ““‘SHORT LINE” connect- « 
ing the tourist centre of Colorado Springs with the « 
world’s greatest gold camp of the Cripple Creek Dis- 4 
trict. nounced by members of American Asso- q 
ciation fpr Adva 8 r 
trip in ptembe: Tr, 1901: ‘*The Latest Wonder of « 
the World.” “ Nothing in Europe or America that a 
excels The Short Inne.”’ “Its only equal is the rail- # 
road over St. Gothard Pass in Switzerland.” 4 
Ask agents for copy of The Short Line “Blue sz 
Book,” containing description of trip, and much gq 
valuable data pertaining to the Great Gold Camp, or « 
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A. C, RIDGWAY, S. J. HENRY, 
General Manacer. Traffic Manager. 


— SPRINGS, COLO. 
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THE BEST ° \ 
HUNTING: ye mY i 
AND 3 si) st ~ 

FISH VG y 





For illustrated Pamph- 
lets eae full information : 
apr ly to your nearest 
Ticket A eat or address 
W. B. KNISKERN, Gen’! 
Pass’r and Ticket Agent 


Cuicaco & NortH-WESTERN R’y, 
GHIGAGO, ILL. 





Fetch and Carry 


A Notable Work on 
Dog Training. 


By Bernard Waters. Price, $1. 


This work contains chapters on 
the Amateur Trainer; the Im- 
portance of Retrieving; the 
Natural Retriever; the Edu- 
cated Retriever; Implements 
and Commands; the Natural 
Method; the Force System; 
Seeking Dead and Wounded 
Birds; Incidental Train- 
ing; Wild Fowl Retriev- 
ing; the Irish Water 
Spaniel; the Chesapeake 
Bay Dog; Hand- 
ling Retrievers. 
The Dog’s Men- 
tality and the Uses 
and Abuses of the 




















tains 134 pages. I! 
should be in every 
sportsman’s library 


SPORTS AFIELD PUBLISHING CO., 


358 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILLS. 





If you have a Bird Dog, you 
need a copy of 


m Amateur 
Trainer 


A plain, practical and concise, yet 
— guide in the art of train- 
handling and the correcting of 
faults of the dog subservient to the 
gun afield. It is acknowledged by 
authorities and amateurs alike to be 
the most practical book 
on the subject now on 
the market. The author, 
Ed. F. Haberlien, is a 


practical trainer of over thirty years’ experience and his 
system ranks high among trainers. 

The Sixth Edition is now ready. Revised and enlarged. 
Tilustrated with portraits of the author and fifteen typical 


bird dogs. Price, paper cover, $1.00. Finely bound in 
cloth, $1.50. Sent on receipt of = by 


SPORTS AFIELD PUB. CO. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
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The new Hotel at 


French Lick Springs... 








In the highlands of Southern Indiana, on the 


Monon Route 


Fine Kentucky Saddle Horses, Golf Links, Ten- 
= Shooting, and every kind of Outdoor 
on. 





| ~*~ The Springs are the Best on Earth. 
FRANK J. REED, G. P. A., Chicago. 
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The largest, most luxurious 
day coaches of any Ameri- 
can Railway are those on the 


“Big Four” 


Each coach is eighty feet 
long and seats 87 people 
comfortably. 


Magnificent through train service is maintained in 
connection with New York Central, Boston & Al- 
bany and other roads. 





Write for folders. 





Warren J. Lynch, W. P. Deppe, 
G. P. & T. A. A.G. P. & T. A. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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We can supply you with 
any good make o' 


Powder, Shotguns, 
Loaded Ammunition 


Tents, Boats, Cameras, the Latest Books, or anything 
you may want on very liberal terms, if you will secure 
us a certain number of new subscribers. Write us, 
and we will mail you a neat bundle of sample copies, 
free of charge. 


Sports Afield Publishing Co. 


358 Dearborn 8t., - Chicago, ls, 


It will be a very great favor if you will 
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Useful 2« Ornamental 


German Silver Dog Collar Plates, the finest made, 5c. Artistic 
raised lettering and design, high finish; new process —far su- 
perior to the old-style of engraving on plate. A finer collar plate 
you never saw. Name of dog, owner and city, handsomely designed 
on the plate, sent prepaid by mail for FIFTY CENTS. Get one, it 
will please you. Two sizes, 4x3 inch for large dogs; 9-16x2% inch 


for the smaller breeds. 
60c. 


Fine Russet Leather 
The Most Serviceable Dog Collar made. Best quality leather, 


Kennel Collar 
solid single thickness strap, hand-made and handsomely finished, 
nickle buckle and ring, showy, strong, durable—everlasting. Sent 
by mail, prepaid, on receipt of only sixty cents. This collar and 
above name plate attached will be made and sent_complete for ONE 
DOLLAR. Three sizes—18, 20 and 22 inches long, 1% inch wide. 


ED. HABERLEIN, JR., McPherson, Kansas, 









Any one send- 
50 YEARS’ ing a sketch 


EXPERIENCE 


certain our opin- 
ion free whether 


Handbook on 


Trave Marks P2rents sent 


DESIGNS agenvy for se- 
CopyvriGHTs &c. curing patents. 


Patents taken 
through Munn & Co. receive special notice, without charge, in the 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest circulation of any scientific 
journal. Terms, $3 a year; four months,§1. Sold by all newsdealers. 
MUNN & CO., $61 Broadway, NEW YORK. 

Branch Office, 625 F Street, Washington, D.C. 
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For eight subscriptions to Sports AFIELD we will send 
you an Upthegrove Shooting Coat of the FINEST 
GRADE. Made of the best 10-ounce waterproofed duck. 
Understand, this is not a cheap coat—its selling price 
being $700. Full Jined, double stitched throughout, 
collar and inside cuffs «f velvety corduroy. A coat that 
wil last a lifetime. it has a game-bag throughout the 
entire skirt and ten other pockets as well. In the 
Elitor's opinion, this is the best shooting coat in the 
world. You can get eight subscriptions in your home 
town any afternoon, easily. When you get t em, write 
and ask H. J. Upthegrove, No. 6 Green St., Valparaiso, 
Ind , to send you several «f his measurement blanks. 
Fill out the blank and send it with the subscriptions to 
us, and the coat wili be immediately made and sent you. 


Sports Afield, 358 Dearborn St., 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, 


Let us know what you desire as a Premium, and we 
will make you liberal terms. We can get you anything 
you want, if you will give us some of your time. 


mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 
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DO YOU 
WANT 
A GUN? 


For TEN Subscriptions to SporTs AFIELD we will send you a FOREHAND 
SINGLE-BARREL SHOTGUN, 12 or 16 gauge, with Automatic Ejectur. We 
have sent out a great many of these guns, and every one who has got one speaks 
highly of its workmanship and shooting qualities. It is made by the Forehand Arms 
Co. of Worcester, Mass., and is reliable iu all respects. 






The good name of the Ithaca Gun was not achieved at once. It was won by years of hard shooting om 
$he duck pass and in the snipe meadows. For THIRTY subscriptions to Sports AFIELD we will send an 


Ithaca Hammerless Gun 


Quality No.1 P. (listed at $35.00). This gun has fine English stub twist barrels, English walnut stock, 
fall pistol grip; 10, 12 or 16 gauge. For FORTY-FIVE subscriptions we will send the Quality No. 2 Ithaca, 
with fine Damascus barrels (listed at $60.00). The makers guarantee these guns in every respect, and your 
wishes as to weight, length of barrel, drop of stock, etc., will receive the most careful attention. 


The Parker Gun—familarly known asthe ‘‘Old Reliable” — has so 
secure a place in the affections of thousands of sportsmen that a detailed 
description would be like carrying coals to Newcastle. It is used by such © 
crackerjacks as Fred Gilbert, Charlie Budd, J. H. Mackie, ‘‘ Robbins of Fargo,’”? Chan Powers and others. 
For FORTY-FIVE snhscriptions we will send you, direct from Parker Brothers’ factorv, and made to your 
specialorder, one PARKER HAMMERLESS SHOTGUN.—Quality P. H. (listed at $65.00). Either 12 or 
16 gauge. Fine English twist barrels, fine Americin stock, checked and engraved ; either full pistol or 
straight grip. A beautiful gun, every way. For S[XTY subscriptions we will send a Quality G. H. (listed a 
$80.00), with fine Damascus steel barrels. 


A a 


SANT NLA 







= eS ~—s A Marlin Take- 
= Down Repeating Shotgun. 


Grade A., listed at $24.00, for THIRTY subscriptions. A six-shot repeater, made by the inventors of 
the famvuus Marlin rifle. The barrel is of the best rolled steel, and comes in either 28, 30 or 32-inch lengths. 
Weight, from 7 to 7} Ibs. ‘‘All fall-choked barrels,” write the Marlin Fire Arms Co., ‘are guaranteed te 
target better than 325 pellets in a 30-inch circle at 40 yards, using 1} ozs. No. 8 chilled shot.” 


Sports Afield Publishing Co., 


358 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ills. 
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meses 
When People Say % 


any Automatic Pistol has been adopted by the U. 8. 
Government, they sa: yall — is not true—al- 
though one undoub 








the Automatic Colt 


(Browning’s Patent) 


e is more in use in the U. 8S. Army and Navy than any 

other Automatic Pistol, and has given better satis- 

faction wherever used. With the new safety device, 

it is absolutely IMPOSSIBLE to fire it, except to 

= the trigger when hammer is cocked, and there 
no safety catch to operate. 


Price reduced to $18.50. 


Our 140-page catalogue is as full as an egg, and the 
meat is everything for the sportsman in,the shoot- 
ing, fishing, camping and sporting line. It is free 
for the asking. 


Browning Bros. Co. 


2461 Washington Ave., Ogden, Utah. 
Pati AR 


As the only real gun oil on the market. 
Lubricates perfectly, cleans out the 
burnt powder (smokeless too), prevents 
rust on barrel and polishes the stock. Free 
Sample sent on request. 
Try. At All Dealers. 
G. W. COLE CO 
169 Washington Life Building, New York City 











HUNTING BOOTS, SHOLS AND MOCCASINS 


I “a measurements on file of all old 
customers who have bought the Cele- 
brated Thompson Hunting Boots 
and Shoeg of the W. Fred Quimby Co. 
= New York for the past 20 years and 
od epared to make the same grade of 
men’s footwear as in the past. I 
os formerly superintendent of the shoe 
pg seer of that firm and have bought 
the right to make the Thompson 
Hunting Boots and Shoes. 

If you don’tknow these goods, write me 
for particulars. ou do—you will now 
know where to getthem again. Measure 
ment blanks and prices on application. 


T. H. GUTHRIE, 
NEWARK, N. J. 
4&@- All Work Guaranteed. “@& 


= 33 Williams Street, 
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A 50-pound 


_MUSKELLUNGE 


Cannot get away, if you 
have one of our new 11- 
inch Automatic Gaffs. 

We will send you a 
booklet describing it— 
also 


Fish Knives, 





Canoe Knives, 
Yacht Knives 


and other things for boat- 
men and fishermen. Ask 
for Folder B. 


Marble Safety 
Axe Co., 
Gladstone, Mich., U S.A. 











Illinois Gentral R.R. 


EFFICIENTLY 
SERVES 

A VAST 
TERRITORY 


by through service to and 
from the following cities: 





CHICAGO, ILL. CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
OMAHA, NEB. NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. MEMPHIS, TENN. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. HOT SPRINGS, ARK, 
KANSAS CITY, MO. | LOUISVILLE, KY. 
PEORIA, ILL. NASHVILLE, TENN. 
EVANSVILLE, IND. | ATLANTA, GA. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 





Through excursion sleeping-car service between 
Chicago and between Cincinnati 


AND THE PACIFIC COAST. 


EAST, SOUTH, WEST, NORTH. 


Fast and Handsomely Equipped Steam-Heated 
Trains—Dining Cars—Buffet-Library Cars— 
Sleeping Cars—Free Reclining Chair Cars. 


Particulars of agents of the Illinois Central and 
connecting lines. 


A. H. HANSON, Gen’! Pass’r Agent, CHICAGO, 


It will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 
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A MOOSE HUNT IN THE SNOWSHOE COUNTRY. 


By ROBERT H. MATTHEWS 


HE intensely bitter cold of an Alas- 
kan mid-winter, with its gloomy 
accompaniment of sunless days 

and black nights; its sepulchral, silent 
forests, with their solemn, motionless 
spruce and balsam, had (like all earthly 
things) come to an end, and as the sun 
rose higher into the heavens—revealing 
a scene of frosty beauty magnified a 
thousand-fold by comparison with the 
preceding weeks—their misery was for- 
gotten. A gentle breeze from the south 
stirred into activity the creatures of the 
woods. The little red squirrels, after 
burrowing several new entrances to 
their winter quarters, no longer feared 
the watchful lynx, but, emboldened by 
the tempered air, scurried across the 
snow and up the trees—pausing at in- 
tervals to sit upon their haunches and 
chatter a song of praise to this har- 
binger of brighter days. The startled 
pine grouse whirrs through the timber, 
settles upon a limb, and stares in stupid 
wonderment at his would-be captor—a 
fox-like marten. The beautiful white 
ptarmigans gather in flocks, to feed in 
peace and harmony on the tender tips 
of bushes protruding above the snow. 
The ever bold and inquisitive Canada 
jay—commonly called ‘‘whiskey jack” 


—cocks his head on one side, and with 
a thoughtful “Chuck!” flits spectrally 
among the trees, eagerly searching for 
some forgotten remnant from the ban- 
quet of the murderous hawk. 

The little breakup in the cold weather 
had not come altogether unheralded. 
For several evenings previous a splen- 
did display of the aurora borealis, in 
which we had some faith as a weather 
sign, had shown us that a change was 
due. My partner— who was a New 
Jersey man, a coast trapper and fisher- 
man of many years’ experience, and 
therefore a close observer and believer 
in weather signs—had come to the con- 
clusion that the aurora had something 
to do with weather changes, and I had 
gradually come to agree with him. How 
soon were the experiences of the pre- 
vious winter forgotten, when, with a 
necessary journey of 60 miles to make 
on foot, that same aurora had caused 
me to stay in camp for two valuable but 
bitterly cold weeks—waiting for the 
change that never came; and, when I 
could wait no longer, I encountered 
hardships that twice frosted my feet and 
forced upon me a bread-and-water diet 
for three days, during which time the 
aurora never ceased operations. But 
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this time the mild turn came on sched- 
uled time, and it meant for us a moose 
hunt, for our meat larder looked empty 
indeed. And no wonder, for our alarm- 
ing winter appetites, with three hungry 
sleigh dogs combined, had made away 
with a store of moose meat, upon which 
we had looked proudly and with confi- 
dence (in its lasting qualities) the pre- 
vious fall. True, there was a lonely 
post of the Hudson’s Bay Company 
but a quarter of a mile distant across 
the lake, where bacon could be bought 
at the rate of 50 cents a pound—a price 
not to be thought of in feeding dogs; 
and, as for ourselves, our appetites had 
not yet succumbed to the allurements 
of smoked or salted hog, especially with 
moose in prospect. There was no doubt 
that the moose had descended into the 
valleys—forced down by the ever deep- 
. ening snows on the summits of the ad- 
- joining mountains; for we had noted 
their tracks for several days, but were 
prevented by the stillness of the cold 
weather from accomplishing good re- 
sults, and this mild season we had been 
longing for. 

My nearest neighbor was an Indian— 
a companion of many camp fires—who 
with his family lived in a log cabin with- 
in hail of the post building. While I 
was not what might be called a novice 
in the art of moose hunting, 1 was by 
no means a master, and I felt that the 
opportunity could not be better em- 
ployed than by proposing to my Indian 
friend a hunt for fresh meat, especially 
as my partner was busy with a lengthy 
trap line and did not care to spare the 
time if it could be avoided. So, with a 
confidence born of knowledge of the 
red man’s weakness for the chase and 
his love of notice from the white man, I 
crossed the lake, and in less than ten 
minutes had all arrangements made for 
a run over the snow in quest of the 
wily moose. When with the rising of 
the early moon I left him, he was hard 
at work belaboring a moose hide tom- 
tom, wildly singing in weird cadence a 
song to the Saghalie Tyee for success 
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on the morrow. And the dogs echoed 
the chorus. 

The next morning I got into running 
clothing — consisting of heavy wool 
sweater, wool trousers, Arctic socks, 
moccasins, gauntlet mitts and the inevit- 
able Canadian toque. After breakfast 
at daylight I packed into my volumi- 
nous game bag a “bannock”’ of bread, 
a small tin bucket and a pinch of tea 
supplied with sugar — the two latter 
carefully tied together in a little cloth 
sack—and with a small hand axe, hunt- 
ing knife and my faithful 44-calibre rifle, 
I felt that my accoutrements could not 
be improved upon. The Indian, similar- 
ly equipped, was awaiting me at his 
camp; so we were soon travelling mer- 
rily at a four-mile clip on the long Taku 
snowshoes over the snowy surface of 
the lake. The snow was compact and 
ideal for snowshoeing. The mercury 
stood well above the zero mark, which 
insured a softening up of the buckskin 
in the snowshoes and a consequent 
minimum of noise. A steady breeze 
blew from the south, causing trees to 
sway and branches to rattle and making 
all the noise necessary to drown the 
sound of crunching snow beneath our 
tread. What more could be’ desired? 
The breeze increased in strength. Far 
in the distance a solitary wolf slunk 
across the open, and as the sun shed a 
radiant glory upon the mountain tops 
all Nature was beautiful to look upon. 
But eyes and thoughts were suddenly 
brought to earth again as we encoun- 
tered a big moose track. Investigation 
proved it to be without frost in the cavi- 
ties, showing it to be but a few hours 
old. It was certainly fortunate that we 
should strike a fresh track but two 
miles from camp, and we congratulated 
ourselves accordingly as we promptly 
followed it to the timber line at the 
edge of the lake, where it disappeared 
among the pines. Here we voluntarily 
paused and listened with satisfaction to 
the plaintive creaking of the trees and 
the clattering of branches overhead. 
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“Moose no smart today!” says the 
Indian. 

A short stiff climb brought us, puff- 
ing, to the top of the hill bordering the 
lake. There we left the track and made 
a wide détour to leeward before nearing 
the track again, which we found con- 
tinued on in a fairly straight course to- 
ward the east—thus making it neces- 
sary for us to repeat the process again 
and again, always keeping to leeward: 
in this way reducing to a minimum the 
chances of startling the moose before 
getting sight of it. And I remembered 
the bitter days when, as a novice, I had 
followed faithfully the track, only to 
find an empty bed in the snow from 
which led the great strides of a fright- 
ened moose. For the wily brute has an 
exceedingly bad habit of circling back 
to leeward of his trail and concealing 
himself in a place which will give him 
sight and scent of a portion of his back 
trail, where he quietly feeds or lies 
down. A most important part of the 
moose hunter’s skill consists in the 
ability to judge to a nicety just when 
the limit is reached when he should find 
the track. Failing to find it, he retraces 
his course in shortened circles till he 
runs down his quarry. Unless fright- 
ened, the habit of the moose is to con- 
tinue in one general direction for many 
miles. But I am digressing. 

A deep hole in the snow showed 
where our moose had bedded and also 
proved him to be a good sized bull. 
The cow moose lies down in much the 
same manner as our domestic cow, but 
the bull in his lordly way spreads him- 
self over a larger area by lying very 
much on his side. In another half hour 
we had reached a small meadow with 
its familiar lake in the centre containing 
several acres of willow bushes standing 
six feet above the snow. As the twigs 
of the willow are a favorite winter food 
of the moose, we felt that our game 
must be in there or hiding among the 
trees along its border. As we emerged 
from the timber into the comparative 
stillness of the willow flat, I became 


aware of the fact that my snowshoes 
were “talking” in very unmistakable 
tones. They seemed possessed of a 
mad desire to warn the whole brute 
creation of approaching danger, which 
made me grit my teeth with vexation. 
The Indian begged me to keep at least 
200 yards behind him—an intolerable 
proposition ; for, if mine were “talking,” 
his were fairly “shrieking’’; but, as he 
couldn’t see it that way, we stopped 
argue the matter out. In the heat A | 
the debate a great brown bull pastes | 
rose from the foot of a clump of s Cees, 
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moose often do. But he did not stop, 
and, after an hour’s chase, in which the 
Indian’s seven league boots left me woe- 
fully in the background, we gave up the 
pursuit and patched up our differences 
in a pipe of peace. This was true ina 
literal, though undesirable, sense; for, 
as we had but one pipe between us, it 
must be passed back and forth many 
times and the smoke is a long one. The 
bowl empty, we started off refreshed, 
travelling against the breeze and keep- 
ing for two or three miles along the 
edge of a draw which soon widened out 
into another willow flat. Passing through 
a lane in the willows, we emerged upon 
the white surface of a small lake which 
shone like frosted silver in the sunlight. 
There were fresh moose tracks all over 
the lake, with beds showing that a cow 
and yearling calf had been in the vi- 
cinity for several days. These signs 
were, for me, not the best that could be 
desired—my scruples strongly objecting 
to the killing of the female of any spe- 
cies, though a wise law permits the kill- 
ing of any moose regardless of season 
by the holder of a miner’s license in 
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that inaccessible region. Necessity is a 
stern beggar that cannot choose. Hop- 
ing that a caution would have some ef- 
fect, I explained to him, in Chinook, 
that the cow, being big, was plenty for 
all of us. Besides, the moose had re- 
turned to the valleys and we would 
soon have more, as we would be espe- 
cially favored by Providence for our 
present consideration. The Indian 
laughed and agreed not to kill the calf; 
but I had little doubt what would hap- 
pen when the Indian and his gun came 
in sight of the moose. 

By encircling the meadow we found 
that our moose had left it for the tim- 
ber. Yellow pine prevailed, and a 
maxim of the North is, “Yellow pine, 
good travel’’; so we made good pro- 
gress, and, the breeze still holding, we 
did not have to exercise so much cau- 
tion as was necessary in the open wil- 
low flats. Our moose were strolling 
slowly along, nibbling the willows scat- 
tered through the woods. As the tracks 
grew fresher, we slackened our gait and 
displayed more caution. Softly, softly 
we glided through the timber, keeping 
well away from the track, till suddenly 
the Indian stopped and pointed directly 
ahead. There, in a thick clump of small 
trees, 150 yards away, stood the big 
cow moose—only the legs and part of 
the body being visible beneath the low 
hanging branches. Unconscious of dan- 
ger, she was no doubt quietly feeding. 
But perhaps a stray eddy of wind car- 
ried a warning scent; for she suddenly 
rushed forward a few steps at right an- 
gles to our course and halted, alert. 
Still, a small portion of the body was 
visible. In an instant the sights were 
adjusted to the range, and at the report 
of the rifles she fled from the spot in an 
agony of fear. As we dashed forward 
to intercept her, the calf emerged from 
the timber— following the trail which 
the cow was making. Up flew the In- 
dian’s rifle, and I gave no warning—for 
I thought his shot was intended for the 
cow. But the calf fell at the report, 
and, could I have reached him, I cer- 
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tainly would have kicked the Indian for 
his viciousness, though a frail snowshoe 
is not the best thing in the world for 
that purpose and a moccasined foot 
even less practical. Up and down hill, 
through snagged underbrush, where ev- 
ery twig reaches out to clutch the web- 
bing of the snowshoes; across bush 
flats we raced, where it was particularly 
aggravating to see the Indian speed 
harmlessly, spite of buried bushes which 
often launch one into bottomless pits, 
while I several times found myself 
floundering in the snow, snowshoes on 
top. Every little shrub showed dashes 
of red and a red streak denoted a short 
run for the cow. We'soon caught sight 
of her down in the snow, but valiantly 
endeavoring to regain her feet. The 
Indian and I exchanged satisfied glances, 
but when we looked again she had dis- 
appeared! The Indian’s jaw fell, but a 
few yards further we found her down 
again. I fired a shot at her head, but, 
in the excitement of the moment, struck 
too low, and, as I moved aside to a bet- 
ter position, the Indian administered the 
coup. Investigation proved that both 
our first shots had produced fatal 
wounds. The hunt was over. 

I cleared away the shallow snow from 
the foot of a spruce tree and in a few 
moments had a roaring fire. The lunch 
which followed was one of the happiest 
in my recollection, in spite of the fact 
that the bread was hard, shrunken and 
indigestible, and the tea, made from 
melted snow, was so badly tainted with 
smoke that it would have been really 
dangerous to any but hungry hunters. 
How far superior it was to the lunch we 
had the week before, when we failed to 
bag a moose after weary hours of tramp- 
ing. Late in the afternoon, when the 
meat was properly cut up, the two piles 
covered with the hides, and a scarf dis- 
played over each to scare away any 
prowling wolf, we made straight tracks 
for camp—about five miles away. On 
the way we cut and cleared a direct trail 
for the use of dogs and sleighs the fol- 
lowing day, and I need hardly say we 
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were welcomed in our respective camps 
when we arrived, long after dark. 

To the true sportsman all hunting, 
whether it be for necessity or sport, is a 
pleasure quite beyond the understanding 
of the layman. But can there be any- 
thing within the realm of the hunter 
that quite compasses that keen joy he 
experiences when a real monarch of the 
forest lies dead at his feet, slain in fair 


struggle? For usually the odds are in 
favor of the brute. The man tied to 
the conventionalities of modern life is at 
times apt to ask the question, “Is life 
worth the living, after all?’”’ Out in the 
woods, with the odor of the pine and 
the balsam in his nostrils and Nature 
revealing a feast for tired eyes and 
nerves, the question is buried among 
the morbid things of life. 


IN THE KINGDOM OF THE SEVEN CITIES. 


By CHARLES FLETCHER ALLEN. 


HREE hundred and four years 
after the founding of the city of 
San Juan de Los Caballeros, at 
the confluence of the Rio Chama and 
the Rio Grande del Norte, in New 
Mexico, it was agreed upon by my wife 
and myself that we should go for a few 
days into the land of the ancient Quivi- 
ra, of Cibola, of the Seven Cities, and 
all of the other mysteries of what is 
now New Mexico. And it so happened 
that it was in September of 1902 that 
we left Cripple Creek, where we had 
stopped on our way, and started for 
Santa Fé. We enjoyed again the un- 
equalled scenery of the Short Line to 
Colorado Springs, which is now attract- 
ing more tourists as a side trip than any 
other feature of Colorado, unless with 
the exception of the ever famous Clear 
Creek Loop. 

At 6 o’clock the next morning, look- 
ing out of the window of one of the 
broad gauge Pullman coaches that with- 
in a year have reached in their wander- 
ings as far as Alamosa, I could see the 
lofty crest of Sierra Blanca rising close 
at hand—7,000 feet above the tracks of 
the Denver and Rio Grande Railroad in 
the San Luis Valley. There is no place 
in the country, outside of the Pacific 
Coast region, where so great a moun- 
tain rises sheer from the plains, as if 
from the water’s edge, and standing as 


it does — overlooking a stretch of 70 
miles of the valley that fills the bed of 
an ancient lake—it is the most remark- 
able feature of the mountain scenery of 
Colorado. From Alamosa the branch 
to Creede takes thousands of tourists to 
the famous Wagon Wheel Gap on the 
Rio Grande—a spot that evidently had 
been named by some one who remem- 
bered the Delaware Water Gap when he 
studied out the name; everything else 
of the kind is apt to be called a cafion 
in the West. After nearly an hour's 
stop we fared forth again on the train 
for Durango as far as as Antonito, where 
we were to take the Santa Fé train on 
the Chile Branch, as it is locally called. 

If our ideas of New Mexico were in 
any way tinted with the traditions of 
Fray Marcos, we should have been un- 
pleasantly surprised at the extent of our 
delusion, as the mixed freight, at the 
end of which our coach was attached, 
wound its devious way up the highlands 
south of the San Luis Valley in a suc- 
cession of interminable curves. What 
will one day be of the utmost value to 
the Denver and Rio Grande company is 
now a branch with two trains a day, 
making about 12 miles an hour, and 
certainly offers the tourist a complete 
change from the ordinary whirl and 
dusty trials of more -modern travel. 
Until we came upon the Valley of the 
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Rio Grande about 50 miles above Santa 
Fé, in the matter of latitude, the coun- 
try through which we passed seemed to 
be unchanged and unchangeable for all 
time. It is almost without water, and 
one stopping place goes by the name of 
No Agua—though it boasts a wind- mill 
for the purpose of lifting water from a 
swampy place for the use of the loco- 
motives of the road. And so it went: 
No Agua, Servilleta, Volcano, Embudo, 
and others—a section house, a switch, 
and sometimes a place for freight; the 
uplands of New Mexico are beyond re- 
demption and strictly without price. Yet 
they have their use and afford pasture to 
valuable flocks of sheep and many cat- 
tle for a portion of the year. 

At Tres Piedras we saw to the west 
of the town the three rocks that have 
given the place its name: a jumble of 
huts, some built of logs and some of 
mud, with no two-story building in sight 
—the little old town of a couple hun- 
dred inhabitants owing its existence to 
the stage line to Taos, to some small 
mining operations nearby, to the capac- 
ity of the Mexican for getting along 
without work, and in a great measure to 
the kindness of Providence. The rail- 
road is not concerned with the welfare 
of such pueblos as these, and the sta- 
tion at Tres Piedras is half a mile away 
from any of its humble dwellings. From 
there we could look across the range to 
the Culebras, where a great white spot 
on the side of a peak gleamed through 
the noon-day haze: it was one of the 
old landmarks for the trapper and the 
hunter, seeking the ancient pueblo of 
Taos from the west. A little to the 
south, between two low hills beside the 
Rio Grande, the old historical village is 
often to be seen when the air is clear of 
heat and haze. Looking eastward at 
the long and undulating crest line of the 
Culebra and Taos Mountains, it was a 
striking feature of the landscape that in 
its long and sweeping undulations the 
top of the range had a serpent-like and 
sinuous contour that might have sug- 
gested to the conquistadores of old 
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Spain the name of the Mountains of the 
Snake. 

At Barrancas station, while waiting 
for the opposition train from Santa Fé, I 
took a picture of a fine and perfect 
specimen of the Rocky Mountain cedar. 
This tree—as I described in the story 
of the ‘Dead Men’s Trees” in the Oc- 
tober number of Sports AFIELD— is 
oftener a stunted and dwarfish trunk 
with straggling and twisted limbs, and 
only under the most favorable circum- 
stances does it reach the symmetry of 
our New Mexico sample. Cedar is 
much used in Santa Fé for kindling 
wood and cooking, and the odor of its 
combustion wafted from the chimneys 
reminded us of the Bermuda Islands 
and their fragrant winter fires. 

At Barrancas I became interested in 
the talk of Captain or Colonel Jack 
Cann, of Tres Piedras, who said he was 
in his 84th year, and had been with Kit 
Carson at the time of his marriage; he 
walked with much difficulty on account 
of old wounds in his legs—one having 
been from a bullet at Pea Ridge in the 
Civil War. I asked him if he knewa 
Captain Drannan (whose most interest- 
ing “Thirty Years as a Scout” was re- 
viewed in Sports AFIELD), and he re- 
plied with animation that he and Bill 
Drennan (as he called him) had both 
been with Kit Carson at the same time. 
He told me many of the incidents re- 
lated in Drannan’s book—giving names 
and recalling odd happenings that made 
it almost a certainty that I could make 
little mistake in crediting his statements. 
I had of course no reason to doubt the 
Colonel—a pensioner of two wars—and 
here refer to him in hopes that Captain 
Drannan may hear of his companion of 
long ago. 

At Embudo, after noon, we came to 
the crossing of the Rio Grande, having 
followed its course for a considerable 
distance. The monotony of the scen- 
ery had suddenly disappeared after leav- 
ing Barrancas, and the view to the 
northward over the country that for un- 
counted ages has been the workshop of 
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the great river was full of attraction 
and interest. From the bed of the river 
rise immense pyramids of rock that 
dwarf the wonders of Egypt by their 
vast proportions. At their bases are 
strips and spots of brilliant green where 
the alfalfa blossoms in the sun. Along 
the banks and margins of the stream 
are continuous evidences of the cultiva- 
tion that is as old as the history of man 
upon the continent; but, further than 


growth, and other trees not seen in 
Colorado were in evidence. A bunch 
of Indian women and children about a 
pile of scarlet peppers; a pair of dark 
muchachos, patiently watching a herd 
of goats; a Santa Clara squaw, crouched 
up in a doorway of a station-house, with 
her small black pieces of pottery at her 
feet; burros with loads of cedar wood; 
houses with long festoons of drying 
meat; silence, sunshine, and something 











A few Tierra Amarilla Goats. 
Beside the Brazos River. 
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Col. Jack Cann—one of Kit Carson’s scouts. 
The Black Mountain on the Rio Grande. 





this, the mountains—except as bared by 
the axe and the hunters’ fires—are the 
same ‘‘yesterday and today, and for- 
ever.” 

Below Embudo, as we began to open 
up a wider valley and could see afar the 
ancient abiding places of the cliff dwell- 
ers, there were many clumps of peach 
and apple and pear trees, rich with 
hanging fruit that touched the ground. 
Here the English walnut has a vigorous 


of our idea of perfect peace—all these 
things linger in the memory of this 
long and strangest of rides over the 
Chile branch to Santa Fé. 

We passed Chamita, where Saint 
Juan of the Gentle People was the name 
that Ofiate gave to the town that he 
founded twenty-two years before the 
landing of the Pilgrims. As we looked 
out upon the low, grey walls of its 
mud huts aud its rude stockades or cor- 
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rals of cedar stakes, it was hard to im- 
agine the pomp and ceremony of Ojffate’s 
cavalcade. His 10-year-old son, Don 
Cristobal de Ofiate (who held the rank 
of capitan general and the title of teni- 
ente del gobernador), looked out with 
his eager eyes upon an empire of splen- 
did future and uncounted wealth. How 
their dreams have faded! what mock- 
eries are the hopes of men! Along the 
sides of the cafion walls of Santa Clara 
Creek are the ancient excavations that 
served as homes or places of security 
for the primeval inhabitants of the re- 
gion, into which, with so much pomp 
and with such boundless hope, the con- 
quistadores one by one made their en- 
tradas and entered into their disillusions. 
But of their own work no trace is left in 
all the land, except in the language of 
old Castile. The new church at San 
Juan is built of stones taken from the 
ruins of the homes of the dwellers in 
the cliffs; there is nothing in the way of 
architecture to commemorate the hero- 
ism and adventurous spirit of the men 
of the stamp of Ofiate and Coronado 
and Cabeza de Vaca. 

About twenty miles north or north- 
west of Santa Fe the Chile branch 
leaves the river and climbs painfully up 
a stiff grade towards its terminus, along 
a wide and waterless arroyo that even 
yet bore traces of its floods of a few 
days previous. There is little but arid- 
ity in the mountains after the spring 
rains are over, and what are called riv- 
ers on the maps are, with a few excep- 
tions, dry along the greater part of their 
courses during most of the year. The 
hills are quite plentifully dotted with 
cedars, but nothing in the way of con- 
tinuous forest or even groves of trees 
can be seen. It would seem to the East- 
ern man that there could be no reason 
for staking out a city at a distance of 
twenty miles from the principal river, in 
a new land, but the Spaniards simply 
followed the customs of the first inhab- 
itants. The Forty-Niners soon learned 
that it was safer to camp away from the 
streams, and that the flies and gnats by 
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the side of the rivers and in the places 
lush with tempting forage were as terri- 
ble for their cattle and horses as the In- 
dians were to themselves. There were 
always gardens and fruit trees where 
the water flowed, but the tilling of the 
soil was attended with danger from the 
raids of their enemies, and it seems not 
unlikely that the cliff dwellings were the 
most frequented abodes of the people, 
who carried to them the results of their 
agricultural labors. 

Santa Fé is on the Santa Fé River, 
but at the time we saw this stream it 
hardly showed any signs of water in its 
course; the city depends for its supply 
upon a reservoir system, and we saw no 
wells in the time we were there. There 
is not space or call for a description of 
the city, but it is well worth the time of 
the tourist, and in many respects ranks 
St. Augustine in its attractions: there 
will be found the people as they were, 
and the contrast with the ways and 
manners of the Americans is a source 
of continual interest. We saw one 
morning, from the windows of our hotel, 
an old Indian buying a muskmelon from 
some Mexicans; his head was wrapped 
with a gay bandana, but otherwise he 
was indebted to the rag heap for his out- 
fit, which he wore with a good deal of 
simple and unconscious dignity. We 
saw him later in the day at Jake Gold’s 
curio store, seated in the placita and 
working busily at the repairing of some 
article of Indian manufacture. Mr. Gold 
told us that he was the Governor of 
Tesuque, one of the immemorial pueb- 
los of the vicinity. I took off my hat 
to the Governor who held his place for 
the term of his natural life. What a 
blessing to the haggard office holder 
such a lot would be! 

An hour’s visit to the Federal Court 
was well worth the time: as the attor- 
ney before the jury hurled at them im- 
passioned sentences with animated gest- 
ures, the interpreter, standing close be- 
hind him, turned his words into hastily 
uttered Spanish, as impassively and with 
as stolid an expression as if he were a 
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mechanical talking toy. The Gentle- 
men of the Jury—or, as the interpreter 
called them, Los Caballeros del Jurado 
—being partly Mexicans and partly 
Americans, could not be otherwise ad- 
dressed, and yet at all times their eyes 
were intent upon the speaker, and en- 
tirely disregardful of the one who was 
translating his speech; it was a remark- 
able example of the attraction and the 
influence of an earnest speaker. Over 
the seat of the judge, who was kind 
enough to offer us a place within the 
railing, was exhibited the coat of arms 
of the Territory of New Mexico, which 
represents the American eagle shielding 
with his wings the Mexican eagle, cac- 
tus, snake and all. Truly Uncle Sam 
has undertaken a task of considerable 
import in adopting the population that 
is clamoring for admission as a State. 
That New Mexico should stand in our 
Senate as the peer of any of our great 
States seems yet to be absurd, but the 
ways and means of politicians look to 
the necessities and not the niceties of 
the situation. The party that can de- 
rive an advantage from its votes will ad- 
mit any territory eligible under the con- 
stitution. Just now there is too much 
doubt to admit of any decisive action. 

The Territorial and Federal buildings 
at Santa Fe, the old church of San Mig- 
uel, the new stone cathedral, the Drexel 
school for Indian children, and the Ter- 
ritorial Prison are all of interest, and, 
with the exception of the church, are 
handsome buildings, in keeping with the 
plans for the city’s growth. The church 
of San Miguel (which is claimed to be 
the oldest in the United States) is an 
adobe structure and has been ruined 
and restored until nobody can say that 
any part has been in place since the 
Spanish occupation. 

There are no fishing rods in sight at 
Santa Fé and there is no game to be 
found nearer than the mountains; it is 
not a sportsman’s paradise, and to fish 
it is fiecessary to travel thirty miles or 
more to the head of the Pecos River. 
As I remembered the glorious days I 


had known in the meadows of the 
Chama and the Brazos Rivers, it grew 
upon me that we were wasting time in 
staying longer, and, after the. second 
day, we took the mixed freight to An- 
tonito, on our way to Chama. 

As we retraced our former route and 
ascended the river, the old scenes had 
even more attraction, and the day 
required for the trip to Antonito passed 
pleasantly enough. At Chamita, where 
Ojfiate’s followers built in 1598 the 
church of San Gabriel de los Espa- 
oles, we crossed the bed of the Chama 
River half a mile from its junction with 
the Rio Grande. Only a trickling and 
uncertain stream, hardly as much as 
runs into the ordinary watering trough, 
showed that there had ever been any- 
thing like a river there, and it looked as 
if we were sure to find trout in the 
headwaters of the Chama, as they had 
no possible way of escape. 

The season has been one of the dri- 
est that Colorado and New Mexico have 
ever known, and at one time the South 
Platte had dwindled to a flow of less 
than 40 cubic feet per second (instead 
of 240 feet under normal conditions, as 
estimated by Hayden). The lack of rain, 
until late in September, was felt gener- 
ally in the Rocky Mountain country, 
and yet the fisherman has had no rea- 
son to complain, as the scarcity of food 
made the trout less wary. I was un- 
certain what luck might await me at 
Chama, but we left Antonito in the 
morning and were there before noon. 

In my account of a trip to the Eagle 
River in July, I said that my experience 
had been that flies were not to be com- 
pared to bait in taking qualities. For 
this and because, evidently, he misun- 
derstood my opinion of the Eagle River 
as a stream in which to fish, Hon. Geo. 
A. Clark of Topeka took me to task in 
a friendly manner. In regard to the 
chances of catching fish in the Eagle, 
Mr. Clark will find in the article men- 
tioned that I said the river and its tribu- 
tary, Brush Creek, are alive with trout, 
but, as they are in a great measure rain- 
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bows, it is a toss-up when they are likely 
to bite. I thought of the old fellows 
who always use hoppers for bait when 
they can get them as I prepared to try 
the Chama, and spent a dime on a 
Mexican boy, who with the aid of a 
broom captured nearly thirty flying 
grasshoppers for my use. Early the 
next morning I set out on horseback, 
leaving my wife to meet a lady friend 
who was coming from the East to teach 
the little school at Chama. 

For five miles the road up the river 














OLD CLIFF HOME. 


Photo by F. W. Broap, Chama, New Mexico. 





follows the track of the D. & R. G. R. 
R., and then turns abruptly, above a ca- 
fion, up the valley of the Chama River, 
in which no habitation or mill has ever 
been built. About a mile from the rail- 
road the lower meadows begin, and from 
their upper end I fished down for sev- 
eral hours. As I was unfortunate enough 
to slip and strike my right knee very 
hard upon a stone that appeared to have 
all the attributes of immovability, I had 
to be cautious in wading, and did not 


fish as long as I had intended. In four 
or five hours I caught 18 trout that 
averaged a quarter of a pound each. 
The most of them were caught with a 
fly, but the larger ones were decoyed 
with the small hopper that is so hard to 
capture when you are in a hurry. I 
used the Coachman, Brown Hackle and 
Black Gnat; the Brown Hackle was not 
touched, but about a fourth of the fish 
were hooked with the Gnat. The flying 
hoppers, as I knew before, were no good. 
I have fished in the Gabelon, which is 
the head of the Brazos, and is about 15 
miles southeast of Chama, over the moun- 
tains, and there could put on any kind 
and all kinds of flies and catch a trout 
on every one each time I pulled the line 
from the stream. This hardly made me 
believe in fly-fishing, as these fish would 
bite anything offered, and were appar- 
ently entirely empty —although in a 
plump and prosperous condition of leth- 
argy. As I had now found the trout 
willing to rise pretty well down to where 
the river entered the cajfion, I concluded 
to next try the cajion itself, which is full 
of splendid pools and riffles and some- 
times affords great sport. 

On Sunday, as the ladies had to be 
considered, we drove to the little bunch 
of pueblos, of different names, which 
were all at one time known as Tierra 
Amarilla, the larger pueblo still bearing 
that name. We drove for 15 miles 
along the river, through a country that 
was once covered with a pine forest, but 
which is now as destitute of timber as 
western New York. We stopped to 
take our lunch beside the Brazos, whose 
great cafion walls loomed up in the east. 
We found the old pueblos as they were 
when we first saw them some years ago, 
and as they are likely to be for a hun- 
dred years to come. The resources of 
the Tierra Amarilla Grant are the past- 
urage of 900 square miles, much tim- 
ber in its mountains, and an amount of 
tillable land limited by the supply of 
water for irrigation. There is roorf and 
a future for contentment, but no prom- 
ise of rapid growth. In a small ranch 
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owned by Frank W. Broad we saw 
vegetables that could not be excelled in 
any part of the United States; but at 
an altitude of overt 7,000 feet, potatoes, 
cabbages, beets and turnips, with others 
of a semi-hardy nature, are the only 
kinds that repay the farmer. In all 
New Mexico goats are seen in droves, 
guarded by brown Mexican boys and 
driven home at night. They furnish 
milk and meat for their owners, and, 
except for a tax that they 
may be obliged to pay to 


useful in soup. After again reaching 
the highway, we plodded up the river 
and reached our starting point after dark. 
It is a peculiarity of the foot-hill re- 
gions or the inter-mountainous territory 
that as the sun sets a sudden chill is felt, 
no matter how hot the day may have 
been, and wraps are needed at once. The 
fisherman who waits till sundown to 
dress his trout feels stiff and half frozen 
when he is ready to start for home. 





the proprietors of the 
grant, they are raised with- 
out any expense. The pig 
is quite as dear to the heart 
of the Mexican as to our 
old friend of Ireland, and 
is a sign of an advanced 
social condition. We came 
upon one small black fel- 
low, taking his ease in the 
middle of a scanty puddle 
that had formed in the 
road, and the time he took 
in moving out of the way 
showed that he fully un- 
derstood his own impor- 
tance. 

Returning to Chama, we 
undertook a road that 
promised to cut across to 
Los Ojos and save us a 
mile or two, but which 
turned out to be a rocky 
trail that scared the ladies 
until they saw that there 
was a chance to escape 
alive. On this road we 
passed through a native 
rancher's place: there was no one at 
home, but two dogs gave us the bow- 
wow, while half a dozen magpies showed 
us a similar disrespect as we startled 
them from their investigation of the 
premises. On one of the outer walls of 
the house were hung sliced cucumbers, 
threaded on a string and left to dry for 
winter use. They had little of their 
original flavor, but seemed to be of a 
glutinous nature that might make them 











SAN JUAN CHURCH AND ADOBE DWELLING. 


Photos by F. W. Broap, Chama, New Mexico. 


The next morning | took the 7:45 
freight up the river to Lobato, which is 
the name for a switch, and, after catch- 
ing 30 small and tempting hoppers, de- 
scended into the cajion at its upper end; 
it is four miles long, and at the first hole 
I caught a 7-inch trout. After that, I 
fished until 4 o’clock, using both flies 
and bait, and took only five fish—al- 
though one lusty trout broke my leader 
as if he were a whale. I now began to 
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think that I had lost the art, or that 
fishing had become a thing of the past, 
and I wondered if our friend in Topeka 
could have followed me and showed me 
how little I knew of the gentle pursuit. 
As I travelled through the dense shade 
of the inaccessible spruce that the lum- 
berman cannot reach in the caijion’s 
depths, a great owl rose as noiselessly 
as a shadow from a fallen tree and sailed 
into the shelter of a stately fir, where he 
sat lifting his horn-like tufts with about 
the same air that is the proper thing 
among swells in the use of the monocle. 
I was glad to see him in spite of his 
supercilious demeanor, as I had seen 
nothing else alive for hours, except a 
creeping and curious mink. About the 
only thing I had to show for my day’s 
work was an enormous appetite for sup- 
per—one that would command a fancy 
price at Delmonico’s. 

The next day it was 7 o’clock when 
I started out on horseback, “with blood 
in my eye,” as we had arranged to re- 
turn to Denver the following afternoon. 
I rode eight miles up the Chama to 
where I had begun fishing the first day, 
and then, after tying my horse religious- 
ly secure, fished up the stream, com- 
mencing at 9 a.m. By noon I had 
only a dozen fish, but kept on until I 
came to the next meadows, as I hoped 
there for better luck. The water was 
very low—probably as low as it ever 
gets to be—but as I threw the Coachman 
into a riffle that was still something of 
its former self, it was seized without a 
second of delay. I do not think that I 
spent any more time in theorizing as to 
the comparative values of flies and hop- 
pers, for all I had to do was to keep at 
work until I had nearly reached the up- 
per riffles of the meadows and it was 
time to start back. In about two hours 
I caught about 10 pounds of fish, as 
much as I thought I could carry. I 
used a fishing coat (a hunter’s coat 
without sleeves) and the large pocket in 
the back and one of the side pockets 
were full. 

I was satisfied that there are trout 
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yet left, and, although I had no whales 
to show, they ran an even size and were 
caught in water too low for some of the 
Gunnison rainbows to move about in. 
Some trout of over three pounds are 
taken in the Chama every year. As I 
think it all over now, it looks as if hun- 
gry trout will grab at anything, but 
that those continually tempted with flies 
when the feeding is good are more like- 
ly to be hooked with bait. Of course 
many will disagree with me, but a 
friendly disagreement is often a pleasant 
source of arguments that enlighten 
those who sit in darkness. 

When I came to the place where I 
had so carefully fastened my steed, I 
found about two feet of the new tether 
hanging to the tree to which he was 
tied, but no horse in sight. As it was 
almost 4 o’clock and it looked as if I 
had eight miles of a walk before me, I 
got under weigh with my fish and extra 
coat, rod case, etc., and pursued the 
downward path with a heavy heart. A 
coyote that had been loitering near the 
edge of the timber on a hillside took 
his seat upon the top of a red rock of 
about his own complexion and watched 
me as I trudged along; he knew that 
I had other matters to think of and 
seemed to enjoy the fun. Perhaps he 
had scared the horse into breaking 
away. 

It was nearly 8 o’clock when I put 
down my load at Chama, and, after eat- 
ing, I went with my wife to the river— 
about a quarter of a mile away—where 
I built a fire to keep off the chill and 
afford light and in an hour had the fish 
in shape to carry home. It may be of 
use to any one who reads this to know 
what I have found the best way to keep 
fish for three or four days. I first clean 
them thoroughly, scraping out every 
trace of blood from the backbone; al- 
low them to dry, if possible, during the 
night; and then pack them loosely in 
layers in straw or freshly cut grass, 
packing them in a box like a soap or 
starch box, according to quantity to be 
packed; then cover the top and sides of 
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the contents with newspapers so that 
water poured upon the paper will run to 
the bottom of the box without touch- 
ing the fish. On top of the paper, hav- 
ing left room for it, I put a few pounds 
of ice and cover it all over with a coat 
or mackintosh, or even with more pa- 
pers. I have never failed to get my fish 
home in any weather, and find that a 
piece of ice as large as a 5-quart pail 
will last from 24 to 36 hours. The fish 
are always dry and perfectly sweet. I 
have tried boracic acid and salt, but fish 
will keep better dry than any other way. 

The day we left Chama a Mr. Camp- 


horse and saddle—we took the train and 
were in Denver early the morning after. 

The conditions are now such in Colo- 
rado that one can hardly hope for good 
fishing on the eastern slopes of the 
Rockies, unless in the mountains west 
of the San Luis Valley, and in any case 
must go 250 miles from Denver. There 
is some fishing in the Platte, the Cache 
la Poudre and the St. Vrain, but there 
are plenty of fishermen and they get 
but a few apiece It is not uncommon 
to see fifty or even more fishermen leav- 
ing the fish train up the Platte on a Sat- 
urday, and, as they hardly string out 

















THE MODERN SAN JUAN DE LOS CABALLEROS. 


Photo by F. W. Broap, Chama, New Mexico. 





bell (one of the railroad men), with an- 
other man, started at 3 in the morning 
on horseback after bears, and were in at 
11 in the forenoon with an old bear and 
one cub of good size. We were told 
that 25 bears had been killed in the 
neighborhood since summer. They are 
enabled to live well upon dead cattle and 
sheep, and, if at all pinched, are apt to 
do their own killing. 

I did not see any grouse in my tramp- 
ing, but they are always to be found in 
the mountain tops in September. 

The next day—after recovering the 


more than 10 or 15 miles, they keep a 
pretty good path along the stream. 
There is hardly a stream in the Rockies 
that has not been depleted of its fish, 
and in such waters as Marvine Lake 
and the Sweetwater I am told that the 
sport is tame because the trout lack life. 
I have seen 75 trout. taken from one 
eddy on the Gabelon, but a single fight- 
er on the Eagle or a dozen leaping out 
of the Chama riffles will far better repay 
the man who loves the sport as he 
ought to—for relief from the cares and 
worriments of our city life. 














DICKY REEL—HUNTER: HIS TRUE STORY. 


By JANE REDFIELD HOOVER. 


H! HOW my mother 
cried that morning! 
It is the first keen im- 
pression of my pup- 
pyhood. Two big, 
gruff men (Mother 
said they were our 
master and Father’s 
master) came out to 
the kennels and took 
us up, one at a time. 
I was so little and 
loosely put together 
that they let me fall, 
which hurt, so I cried 
and snuggled up to 
Mother. Then they 
laughed, and one of 
them took me up 
again, felt of me, and 
pinched me all over. 
They talked about “points”: I guess 
they were pinching me to find some. I 
was too young to understand all they 
said, but I heard them laughing and I 
knew their tone was not complimentary. 
Just we three boy puppies were left. Our 
two little sisters had been taken away be- 
fore our eyes were open: I remember my 
mother cried then, and said she might 
as well live in China, for they never let 
her daughters live. She found plenty 
to do, however, washing and feeding the 
other three of us; so we all forgot about 
the little sisters and were very snug and 
happy till that dreadful morning. 

My mother would not tell me all it 
meant, at first, but my sharp little ears 
had heard too many catch-words to be 
long deceived. The sad truth was this: 
Nature had given Jack and Don, my 
brothers, all the “points” (whatever they 
might be) and I was puny, undersized, 
poorly marked and entirely without 
“points” or any prospect of them. 











Therefore our master was to keep sleek, 
plump, whitey-black Brother Jack, while 
Father’s master was to take Brother 
Don—equally sleek, plump and whitey- 
black. Such is the vital difference be- 
tween white-and-black and black-and- 
white in the markings of a Llewellyn 
setter! I was black and white! And I? 
Oh, I was to be drowned, or shot, or 
sent away out in the ‘country, for our 
family stock must not become plebeian 
in town. Mother did not give up hope, 
however; but kept telling me to behave 
as well as I knew how and perhaps that 
would save me. Every day or two Mas- 
ter would say that he must get rid of 
me, but Mistress would persuade him to 
wait. Mistress was very kind to me. 
One day they let us all out in the yard 
to play and I ran and picked up a stick 
for her when she threw it, while Jack 
and Don didn’t even start. You see, I 
appreciated her taking my part. ‘See 
that!”’ she said in a pleased tone; “he’s 
the quickest of them all. Do let me 
give him to Mrs. Arnold. She doesn’t 
care about ‘points.’ It’s a pity not to 
let him live. See—Peggy’s brown eyes 
are pleading for him!” (“Peggy Reel” 
is my mother’s name.) “Oh, well,” said 
Master — for mistresses usually have 
their way, in the end—‘“give him to 
her. He’ll do for a lady’s pet, but he’ll 
never make a hunter.” Of course, we 
were very happy that I was to live. 
Mother was so glad that she was quite 
reconciled to giving me up. 

Gotlieb, the funny hired man, carried 
me over to my new home on a cold, 
drizzly March morning. I was not yet 
10 weeks old. I felt very conscious of 
my defects, for my puppy feelings had 
received a severe hurt. I wondered dis- 
consolately whether my new mistress 
could ever love such a wobbly puppy 
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as I, with wrong markings and no 
“points.” Indeed, I was so depressed, 
what with leaving Mother and my broth- 
er, the gloomy day, and these sad 
thoughts, that I fell to crying. The 
new mistress was very kind and pleas- 
ant; she spoke to me in a sweet low 
voice (an excellent thing in mistresses) 
and took me up in her lap. I soon 
found this so cosey and like Mother 
that I stopped crying and licked Mis- 
tress’ hand—which seemed to please 
her. But when she put me down, all 
the loneliness came over me again, a 
big black wave, so I cried some more. 
After a while she rocked me again and 
I had some milk, almost as good as the 
kind Mother made, and then a nap. So 
went the first day in my new home. 
When my new master came home, he 
too took me up and felt me all over. 
Yes, and he too mentioned “points.” 
How I hated that word! But my mis- 
tress snatched me close, laying her head 
to mine, and said: ‘Never mind, little 
dog; you shall be my friend and little 
comrade, even if you don’t hunt!” 
That first night I cried steadily, all 
night long. They made a bed for me in 
the furnace room, where it was nice and 
warm, but it was awfully still, and so 
dark, and no Mother there. About 
midnight Master moved me out into a 
packing box in the shed. I cried the 
next night too, as long as I could, but I 
got sleepy, so I had to stop. By the 
third night I was more used to the 
strangeness of it all and I went to sleep 
after just one little weep for Mother. 
They seemed afraid of losing me, de- 
spite my pointlessness, for I was chained 
to a post whenever Mistress hadn’t time 
to hold me or play with me. When I 
had all but strangled myself, pulling on 
my chain, they gave it up, and, although 
Master seemed rather vexed, I gathered 
that he was not altogether disapproving, 
from his remark that I was “a game lit- 
tle chap, anyhow.” Then they tried con- 
fining me in the barnyard, which has 
a high board fence all around it: this 
was partial freedom, for the yard was 
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fair sized. It soon grew monotonous, 
however. I began to undermine the 


fence, and I could have dug my way 
out in a day or two if they had let me 
alone, but they kept filling up the holes 
I made with wood and stones, so I had 
to begin all over again many times. 

I grew very desperate from ennui: 
Mistress was putting up strawberries 
and couldn’t have me with her. It was 
very hot. I began to dig furiously, 
thinking I might be able to get a big 
enough hole to skin out before they 
came and filled it up. I burrowed away 
till my legs and paws ached wretchedly. 
Then a sharp pain darted through my 
head, my eyes blurred and everything 
was red-and-black dots. When I woke 
up my head was cool and wet; I was 
lying on a cushion on the shady porch, 
and, instead of the red-and-black dots, 
was Mistress in a white dress. After my 
sunstroke, as they called it, they didn’t 
leave me so long at a time, so I sub- 
mitted to my confinement, though not 
very cheerfully, I confess. 

One day, while out walking with Mis- 
tress, I saw two little yellow dogs; they 
were old, too. Then I realized, for the 
first time, that I was big! Soon I dis- 
covered that if I stood upright I could 
put my front paws on the fence and 
look over. A few more weeks and in- 
creased strength and confidence enabled 
me to scramble over my prison wall— 
and the whole premises were my do- 
main henceforth! Master and Mistress 
didn’t have much of a garden that sum- 
mer. Flower beds are the very nicest 
places to excavate and bury bones in. 
The flowers smelled so sweet, too, when 
I rolled in them! But I know better 
now. There was a cat, “Lady Grey” 
—very cross and unpleasant at first. 
When I tried to play with her, she 
pricked my nose with pins and made 
bleeders. She used to chase me through 
the yard till I fled to Mistress’ skirts for 
refuge and Master laughed. (Masters 
laugh a great deal.) When Lady Grey’s 
babies grew up she wasn’t so cross and 
we became better acquainted. Now we 
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are great friends. I chase her, nowa- 
days, but just in play, of course. I 
grab her up by the neck sometimes and 
dump her into the wet snow and she 
doesn’t mind. She kisses me and rubs 
against me, and we sleep together, and, 
although I am so big, she washes my 
face for me because she hasn’t any ba- 
bies to mother. But Lady Grey is the 
only cat I like. I never can resist chas- 
ing them, for I do love to see them 
scoot up a tree, with their tails all 
swelled up. I wish I could climb a tree. 

I was exceedingly timid’ for many 
months, despite my size. ‘Nervous, 
like the mother,” said Master. I re- 
member Mother told us puppies once 
how a former master in Wales took 
the whip to her one day, most unjustly, 
because she couldn’t find the grouse in 
a place where there weren’t any. She 
turned and ran like a streak all the 
three miles home—leaving that foolish 
master to swear and bewail his lost 
day’s sport. Mother said the sight of a 
whip, or hard, unjust words, always 
made her wild with nervousness. But, 
with a wise master, how my mother can 
hunt! She used to tell us stories of 
prize hunts and field trials in Europe 
and in this country and the many tro- 
phies she carried away. My father is a 
good hunter too—although not so dis- 
tinguished—so they were well warrant- 
ed in expecting more of me than I 
Alas! promised. 

Bad little boys used to yell at me and 
poke sticks through the fence at me, 
just to see me bristle with fear and hear 
me bark. My fear of small boys, thus 
early rooted, is still persistent. Little 
girls are not so bad: they don’t yell 
and poke sticks. I still dislike the color 
red—perhaps because the little boys 
often wore red caps and sweaters. To 
this day I always feel impelled to bark 
at a red petticoat on the clothes-line. I 
had a great fright one day in the house. 
I went out in the sewing room, which is 
usually closed, and there was another 
big dog, staring at me just across the 
room. I bristled and barked; so did 
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he! I went closer; he came closer! [| 
was awfully afraid, but I summoned 
courage to approach him. Wonderful 
discovery! he was behind the shiny 
glass on the wall. I could not» get 
through the glass to find him, though I 
poked ever so hard with my nose. 
Mistress, hearing my wild yelps of fear 
and bewilderment, came then and ex- 
plained to me the strange nature of 
looking glasses. That other dog, she 
said, was just a life-size picture of me— 
Dicky Reel. Thus did I become aware 
of my appearance, and for several days 
I went to the glass again and again, to 
study my picture—which made Mistress 
laugh. It seemed to mt I was growing 
to look more like Mother. I was big 
and strong now and not wobbly at all. 
My legs and brush, my bosom too, are 
white, with a white blaze down my 
black face, for all the rest of me is 
black. My brush and legs were now 
feathered with long, wavy, white silk 
like my mother’s. This self-discovery, 
coupled with loving appreciation from 
Mistress, fostered in me a new and 
wholesome self-respect: I assumed a 
more confident gait and bearing. ‘‘ Your 
ugly duckling is improving,” said Mas- 
ter, but Mistress only smiled as she 
caught my eye. 

In the beginning it was decided that 
I must not be a housedog: “out of 
doors is the place for large dogs,” as- 
serted Master, in that firm way that 
masters have, and, to my dismay, Mis- 
tress agreed. My good manners, how- 
ever, won for me some concessions: at 
first, a place on the rug, just inside the 
porch door, in the living room. I can- 
not recall by what degrees it has re- 
sulted that my present resting place is 
the couch! The whole house is open to 
me now, except when my feet are dirty, 
and when the servants let me out in the 
morning I run upstairs to waken Master 
and Mistress. 

As I look back to my puppyhood, I 
realize that I was very naughty some- 
times. One day they all went off to a 


picnic, leaving me at home with the 
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servants. Now, they know I love pic- 
nics: there’s the glorious country ram- 
ble, out and back, and all the good 
bones and scraps from the lunch. Be- 
sides, all the people wear cosey old 
clothes, so I can get near them and 
love them without spoiling something 
pretty. This picnic was in Major Aver- 
ill’s woods, where they don’t allow dogs 
to go, because we disturb the birds. I 
sulked and whined a while. Then I tore 
up some rags 
and paper and 
strewed them 
over the lawn. 
I collected, also, 
quite an assort- 
ment of things 
from the alleys 
and _ backyards 
in our near 
neighborhood: 
among them 
an old calico 
dress, a suit 
of old under- 
wear, an um- 
brella frame, a 
cow’s horn, 
two baskets, 
a lumberman’s 
sock, a congress 
gaiter and a 
baby’s red shoe, 
not to mention 
sticks and bones 
—all of which 
I deposited in 
the front yard. 
I felt somewhat 
better. 
Suddenly I spied a pretty palm 
that Mrs. Averill had given Mistress. 
It had been out in the yard for sev- 
eral weeks but I had been careful 
not to touch it, because I knew that 
Mistress liked it. That afternoon the 
naughty idea came to me that I could 
spite Mrs. Averill for not inviting me by 
chewing up the palm. When Mistress 
returned only the hard brown stalk was 
left. When I saw how bad Mistress felt 
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over it, I was more sorry than I could 
tell her, but that did not mend the palm. 
I remember the first time they took 
me out driving: I fancy they do too. 
It was very pleasant for a while, but the 
buggy shook and bumped dreadfully 
and pretty soon my head began to whirl 
and my dinner-place felt ever so queer. 
I tried—O! how I tried!—to explain to 
them, so they could let me out in time, 
but Master and Mistress have never 
learned our lan- 
guage. That is 
the one draw- 
back to their 
affection. As I 
was right in 
front of them, 
in the bottom of 
the buggy, it 
was most awful- 
ly unpleasant 
and made them 
no end of 
trouble. In- 
deed, Master 
was quite vex- 
ed and I didn’t 
blame him, al- 
though I was 
too sick to care 
much. Mistress 
was patienter: 
mistresses are. 
I soon got used 
to riding, so it 
no longer affect- 
ed me so un- 
pleasantly. As 
I got stronger, 
I could run most 
of the way, with a lift now and 
then, but Master couldn’t get me to 
“hie on” through the fields in grown- 
up setter fashion; so he, like Mother’s 
master, didn’t think I was promising 
field material. He didn’t know how I 
loved to sniff and sniff along, but I was 
“soft” and it took all my energy to 
keep up with the horse. I didn’t have 
sense enough to know Master would 
stop for me, so I spent all my strength 
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racing madly along the dusty, hum- 
drum road, tongue out, catching all the 
dust. With longer runs, however, I 
gained courage to hie on over the fields 
on either side of the road—developing 
staying powers that quite delighted 
Master. His approval meant much to 
me. Master does not say as much 
about loving me as Mistress, and he’s 
sterner, but he’s never harsh or unjust, 
and I value his rarer words of praise 
not more than Mistress’ pet words, but 
in a different way. It is this firmness in 
our masters and the desire to win their 
approval that gives us moral and physi- 
cal stamina. 

How much I have learned since pup- 
pyhood! I recall one of my earliest 
and severest lessons—namely that car- 
riage wheels hurt if you get in their 
way. It happened the first time I was 
allowed to follow the carriage. A hor- 
rid mongrel ran out from his yard, bark- 
ing angrily at me, and I was so fright- 
ened that I ran right between the wheels 
for refuge. Had it not been a soft, sandy 
road, my leg would have been broken. 
As it was, I was very lame for a long 
time and my leg was kept wet with very 
bad smelling stuff and tightly bandaged. 
I don’t run away from every fellow 
creature I see now, neither do I care, 
though, to associate with mongrels. I 
learned to swim about this time: very 
cold and scary it was when Master first 
ducked me, but the swimming came 
easily. Now I love it, and I run down 
to the Mississippi every summer morn- 
ing for my plunge. I began it this 
spring almost before the ice was out of 
the river. 

I was nine months old when we first 
went hunting. Master and his friend 
drove very slowly through a field of 
wheat stubble. I was ranging out and 
sniffing to my heart’s content, when, all 
of a sudden, a strange new scent at- 
tacked my sensitive nose: so strong, so 
stimulating it was, that it well nigh in- 
toxicated me. On and on I followed it, 
nose to the ground, my white brush wav- 
ing wildly from side to side, till, all at 
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once, I saw my first covey—big brown 
birds, crouching in the stubble just ahead. 
At my approach, though I thought 
I was cautious, up they whirred and 
fluttered—flying up, up—then over to- 
ward a copse of burr oaks on the field’s 
skirts. On, on I sped after them, my 
white brush out straight like a feather 
to the wind; but I heard Master’s shrill, 
prolonged whistle, so with great reluc- 
tance 1 turned back. As I reached the 
buggy again, Master and his friend were 
laughing. I didn’t see anything funny. 
But Master patted me, saying, ‘‘Got the 
scent all right, didn’t you? but you 
mustn’t flush your birds, old boy!” 
(whatever that meantt) ‘Good nose,” 
said the friend; ‘‘minds well too, but 
wait till he hears a gun. Then we can 
tell better.” It was not yet legal hunt- 
ing season, so Master dare not take out 
his gun. I wondered, all the way home, 
why he wouldn’t let me chase the birds 
after I had found them. It did seem so 
inconsistent. This, then, was the scent 
of prairie-chicken or grouse, as they call 
them in Mother’s country. 

Next time we took a gun. I wonder 
if they really thought I’d mind that lit- 
tle popping sound, with my nostrils full 
of that exciting scent, nerves all a-tingle, 
blood aglow with the chase! I didn’t 
understand yet why they would not al- 
low me to chase the birds when they 
flew up, but what is the good of having 
a master if he doesn’t know better about 
things than you do? (That’s what I tell 
an Irish setter friend of mine—but they 
are a stubborn lot, Irish Setters, and 
have to be whipped into discipline.) 
Upon locating my third covey—after a 
long following of the scent—I stood 
stock-still and promptly came to a point 
(as something in me told me to do). 
Then it was that Master hugged me. 
That is, after he had bagged eight birds 
of the covey. Then he let me retrieve 
one of the chickens and smell it thor- 
oughly, but I found I didn’t care so 
much for it, after all. It is the sport I 
love best. 

Now that I have found my inherit- 
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ance, there is little more to tell. I was 
made to love and protect my Mistress 
and help my Master hunt. By the way, 
if any one tells you that it spoils a hunt- 
ing dog to pet him, don’t ever believe 
it. We hunt all the better for it, pro- 
vided our masters also insist on obedi- 
ence. 

And my two brothers—who were to 
be such mighty hunters? Well, Jack is 
gun-shy—incurably so, they say—and 
Don didn’t make a good showing last 
season, but he may improve another 
year. I’m sure we hope so, Master and 
I, but some times, when we are eating 


prairie-chicken in September, we can’t 
help chuckling, as we think of “points”’ ! 
Then Master strokes my feathers and 
feels the hunting bump on top of my 
head, and I sit up as they have taught 
me—balancing myself with some trouble 
—and turn my eyes from one to the 
other, to try and tell them how much 
I love them, Master and Mistress. 

One day Master told my mother’s 
master that he wouldn’t take five hun- 
dred dollars for me! Just fancy! little, 
wobbly, black-and-white Dicky Reel— 
with no “points”’! 


PABLO ROMERO’S BEAR HUNT. 


By U. FRANCIS DUFF.* 


ABLO ROMERO is a Mexican 

hunter who lived in the little town 

of Frisco, in the western part of 
Socorro County, New Mexico. On the 
15th day of December, 1899, he started 
out to hunt in the range of mountains 
lying just east of that place. There was 
considerable snow on the ground, and 
he thought it would be a good time for 
deer. At that season of the year deer 
generally frequent the sunny slopes of 
the ranges, as the snow melts away 
there soonest—giving them a chance to 
feed upon the pifion nuts (of which they 
are very fond) and the juniper berries, 
which still hang upon the trees. 

Romero had hunted over consider- 
able territory without even catching 
sight of game, and about noon, having 
climbed to the top of a little point, sat 
down to rest. He sat there but a few 
minutes, when, hearing a noise on the 
mountainside, he glanced down through 
a narrow alley in the evergreens and 
saw a cub bear standing beside a low, 
bushy juniper tree. As it was not more 





than 150 yards away, he took aim with 
his rifle, fired, and had the satisfaction 
of seeing it drop dead almost without 
a struggle. At the crack of his gun, 
three other bears not before seen—two 
old ones and another cub—came shuf- 
fling out from behind a tree where, as 
was afterwards found, they had been 
tearing out a mountain rat’s nest. (The 
bears invade these nests, which are oft- 
en of considerable size, for the nuts 
stored within.) Upon coming into sight, 
they all passed across a little open space 
to where the dead cub was lying. After 
snuffing around it for some little time 
they looked about in all directions, evi- 
dently seeking to discover the position 
of their hidden enemy. It is claimed 
by old hunters that a bear cannot see 
very far. However this may be, Ro- 
mero noticed that one of the old ones 
looked steadily in his direction for fully 
a minute. In the meantime he had been 
having trouble with his gun—a Belgian 
repeating rifle. When the trio appeared, 
he had, in his excitement, pulled the 


*[“* While this story,” writes Mr. Duff from his New Mexican home, ‘‘may sound a little bit strong, it is 
nevertheless true in every detail. I have tried to get photos of the man, Romero (who now lives at Monticello, 
N. M., seventy miles from a railroad), but have so far been unable to do so.”—Ep.] 
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lever with such a jerk, in attempting to 
throw out the empty shell, that it stuck, 
and, despite all his efforts, remained ob- 
stinately fixed in the barrel. This hap- 
pened while they were examining the 
dead cub. 

During the time they looked in his 
direction he sat perfectly still, and, the 
instant their attention was turned away, 
slipped back quietly over the brow of 
the ridge. Passing a short distance 
down the farther slope, he stopped un- 
der some trees and set about starting a 
fire. The fire had just burst into a lit- 
tle blaze, which he was carefully feeding 
with small twigs, when a crashing in the 
brush above brought him to his feet 
with his heart in his mouth There, not 
more than 30 feet from him, with the 
mother in front, came the three bears. 
The leader had a glint in her eyes that 
meant murder and she fairly coughed 
with rage. Romero, on the inspiration 
of the moment — seeing he had no 
chance to run— stooped over, and, 
scooping up his little fire in both hands, 
threw it into her face just as she made 
a rush for him. This partially broke 
the force of her charge, and she only 
succeeded in delivering a glancing blow 
with her right fore-paw—bringing him 
down on one hand and knee. Recover- 
ing himself in an instant, when the sec- 
ond rush came he succeeded in grasping 
her by the ear with his right hand. 
Then began a terrible struggle; the 
man, with desperate strength, putting 
forth every energy to keep the bear 
from tearing and biting him—kicking 
her and striking with his left hand. The 
animal could not get near enough to 
give him a full-force swipe, but she cut 


him on the back and shoulder in a hor- 
rible manner—stripping off his clothing 
and making with her sharp claws long 
gashes, from which the blood poured in 
streams. In the first excitement of the 
contest, the knife, stuck in his cartridge 
belt, was entirely forgotten. Realizing 
that the unequal struggle could not be 
kept up much longer, Pablo bethought 
him of this weapon. In order to use it, 
however, it was necessary to shift his 
hold on the bear from the right to the 
left hand. This was finally accom- 
plished, and, drawing the weapon, he 
made a lunge at the broad, hairy chest 
—hoping to reach the heart. The mis- 
erable weapon (which ‘was nothing more 
than a heavy table knife ground to a 
point) struck a rib and the blade was 
badly bent. Knowing that it was his 
only hope, he still continued to strike, 
and at last, by a mighty effort, drove it 
up to the handle in the bear’s throat. It 
had not reached a vital part, though, 
and, with a great screaming grunt, she 
jerked loose from her antagonist, and 
they all rushed off up the trail which 
they had made in their descent. When 
the fight began, the two other bears 
squatted down on their haunches and 
from first to last made not the slightest 
attempt to interfere with the combatants. 
As soon after his awful experience as he 
could muster strength to do so, Romero 
started for Frisco. Torn and gashed 
and weak with loss of blood, he dragged 
himself over the long miles of rough 
country lying between him and his 
home—reaching it late at night, to fall 
fainting across the doorway. It was 
three months before he entirely re- 
covered. 
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OUR ALLEGHENY 


MUSKRAT. 


By WILLIAM PERRY BROWN. 


AKE the average country raised 
boy, from Maine to Texas—What 
is most apt to run a close second 

or third in his affections, after his pet 
dog or first fire-arm (be this weapon a 
rifle, shotgun, or the vainly forbidden 
pistol)? More than likely, a good steel 
trap. After which a dead-fall, a figure- 
four, or any other old, home-made kind 
that will best do the business in hand. 
Ask two out of three of these same 
lads, anywhere, what their main winter 
dependence is for what a girl might 
term ‘“‘pin-money” (but with which, in 
and out of season, they buy ammuni- 
tion, fishing tackle, and very likely more 
Newhouse traps), and they may mention 
other accessories but will be pretty sure 
to emphasize Bre’r Muskrat as an all- 
round reliance every time. 

Down here, among the Allegheny 
foothills, he is, as it were, all about us. 
True, one might travel the river and 
creek banks, looking for bird eggs or 
squirrels, for miles and never see him; 
for he is sly as a mole on land, works 
mostly at night, and swims with so little 
of himself out of water that the very 
wild ducks paddling unwarily by are 
suddenly seized by one webbed foot and 
dragged, squawking, to Bre’r Muskrat’s 
family dining room. This, in day time, 
is more than apt to be in the second 
story of his house, which is either at 
the top of a subterranean entrance un- 
der a high bank—preferably at the back 
of some tree roots which the current 
has half undermined—or a conical hut 
of sedge and saw grass in the swamps 
and marshes; its door under water and 
its dun roof cunningly blending with 
and shaped so as to seem the most in- 
nocuous part of the log or tussock that 
supports, overshadows and protects it 


—much as our small chameleon lizard 
utilizes a fence rail, by making his hide 
a part of it in-color until the danger 
period passes. 

Our Allegheny muskrat takes a sin- 
gle wife and rears a small family with- 
out other female assistance, as far as the 
writer has observed. Not only is he 
opposed to polygamy; but one of the 
oldest guides and hunters of the Great 
Smoky Mountains, as we sat round our 
after-supper fire under the slopes of 
Mount Snow Bird near the North Caro- 
lina line, down in East Tennessee, said 
he had found hermits among muskrats 
that not only lived by themselves but 
which, by actual observation, shunned 
their own kind for at least two or three 
years. They were crabbéd, hoary old 
stagers, and, so far as appearances went, 
might have kept on indefinitely but for 
Man’s cunning. Industrious, indefati- 
gable as he is, most any kind of trap 
(well smoked before baiting and proper- 
ly placed) is good in our semi-southern 
section to put a stop to Bre’r Muskrat’s 
nocturnal raids. 

At this season, while the scattering 
mountain deer haunt the red brush belt 
or second forest growth, which now 
covers so much of our old deserted oil 
and timber territory, the humble fur 
trapper’s calling is scorned by many. 
Why? Listen! we are on the summit 
of some leading ridge, a trifle higher 
than scores of others, wrinkling the 
heart of West Virginia into a thousand 
glens and valleys, all sinuously though 
surely converging towards each local 
river artery, which, in turn, twists itself 
westward into wider, gentler intervales. 
If the air is resonant—as, for example, 
after a general rain—one can hear the 
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intermittent noise of dogs, here and 
there, in every direction, be the hour 
night or day. But mostly is it the so- 
norous yowling of hounds or the 
shrewd bark of small squirrel dogs, 
varied at midnight perhaps by the hy- 
brid sounds of ’coon and fox chasers. 
The open season for large game has 
begun —is well on—or, say, already 
should be well ended. The pot hunter 
is abroad, as well as the real sportsman. 
The former is always abroad more or 
less, but he is noisier now than during 
the closed season. For generations that 
noise of dogs has’ been going on inter- 
mittently all through the Appalachian 
mountain regions. State after State 
enacts anti-dog hunting laws of varying 
rigor or laxity. Yet, here and there, 
still we hear those fatal, far reaching 
notes. What are they after? Foxes, 
of course! Incidentally also any deer 
within twenty miles and the fun of run- 
ning clear off all that they do not shoot. 
Who would bother with Bre’r Muskrat 
and the strenuous line of traps that 
must be looked after with laborious 


regularity, now? The more valuable 
mink and otter are, like the deer or 
bear, deplorably scarce. The two last 
have been literally hounded into the al- 
most impenetrable fastnesses of vast 
laurel brakes and red brush thickets. It 
is more exciting to follow the dogs; 
more murderous than the old style of 
“fire hunting” to build pens and pits, 
with ramifying, innocent looking wings; 
to use, in short, any device which de- 
grades real sport into slaughter and 
scares the nobler game entirely out of 
the State. 

By the time the average hunter, who 
also ‘‘traps along the runs,” realizes 
that his winter’s spree is over, by law, 
and remembers that the fur season is 
about over too, he is apt to be broke or 
nearly so. Then he thinks once more 
of Bre’r Muskrat. And Bre’r Muskrat 
is always there. More than that, his 
pelt is still current for a plug of to- 
bacco or a box of snuff at the store 
when other of the cheaper grade furs 
are, commercially speaking, N. G.—for 
that season at least. 


CH “SO 


HEMLOCKS IN WINTER. 


By EUGENE C. DOLSON. 


I. 


All day across the barren land 

Wild winds moan keen and chill ; 
And Winter, with his icy hand, 

Has locked the meadow rill. 


Il. 


The landscape, stretching far and 
wide, 
In deep snow buried lies; 
But over all, in regal pride, 
The towering hemlocks rise. 


Ill. 


When summer birds to south have flown, 
And trees stand stripped and bare, 
These giants of the hillside lone 
Their robes of verdure wear. 


IV. 


They waken thoughts of milder hours: 
I see in dreams today 
The forest, starred with springtime 
flowers, 
And fresh, green fields of May! 
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A WESTERN SPORTING TRIP. 


By F. E. WOOTEN. 


1 LTHOUGH our past 
season’s trip afield 
was not so successful 
as we anticipated, still, 
a brief outline of it 
may interest some of 
Sports AFIELD’S 
readers. On Sept. 11 
two friends (both es- 
timable sportsmen) 
and myself left our 
homes in southern 
Michigan — westward 
bound on a hunting 
trip into Nebraska 
and Colorado. Ar- 
rived at Chicago, we 
took passage over the 
Northwestern Line to 
Fremont, Neb. From 
this place we went 
south and west about 15 miles to Cedar 
Bluffs, on the Fremont, Elkhorn and 
Missouri Valley Railway, where our first 
stop of ten days was scheduled. We ar- 
rived there on Wednesday, but, our bag- 
gage being delayed, we were obliged to 
remain in town until the next afternoon. 
Thursday afternoon, all necessary ar- 
rangements having been made, we se- 
cured a team and drove some three 
miles south to William Brunning’s place 
on the Platte, where we pitched our 
tents and by nightfall had ourselves 
very comfortably located. Our camp 
was situated at the foot of one of the 
cut bluffs that overlook the river at this 
point, being just here some 200 feet 
high and covered with a sparse growth 
of wild plum and scrub oak. This spot 
is an ideal one for camping and worthy 
to grace a more fitting setting than the 
shallow Platte, with its mud colored wa- 
ter and numberless shifting sand bars. 
The fishing at this place was good, so 











far as size and number go toward suc- 
cessful angling. The tackle employed 
in this style of fishing is very simple, 
consisting of a trot line—it looked to 
me very much like a small clothes-line 
—with a number of short lines, with 
hooks attached. These hooks are bait- 
ed with a frog or piece of meat and the 
whole is thrown out from shore—the 
end of the large line being made fast to 
a bush or stick. The Nebraska law lim- 
its the number of hooks on each line 
to five and the number per man to 100. 
So far as sport is concerned, there is lit- 
tle in this kind of fishing to appeal to 
one who has fished the brooks or lakes 
of old Michigan, with a 6-ounce rod 
and good tackle, for trout or bass. The 
sport to us was nil, but the flavor of 
these, at first, despised fishes, when our 
first fish course was served, came as a 
most welcome surprise. Perhaps the 
fact that the variety of our ménu was 
somewhat more limited than the bounds 
of our appetites, after tramping all day 
over the surrounding bluffs, had some- 
thing to do with it, but I am free to say 
the flavor of the channel cat we caught 
here was equal to anything in the fish 
line that has ever come my way. As 
we arrived in Nebraska too early for 
the chicken season, we got very little 
shooting, though we saw many birds— 
both chicken and quail. Doves and 
squirrels we found in goodly numbers 
and these furnished a welcome addition 
to our camp table. It might be well to 
state that Mr. Brunning (on whose land 
we camped and to whom we are deeply 
obligated) is the district game warden 
and was largely instrumental in secur- 
ing the enactment of Nebraska’s pres- 
ent game law, which is one of the best 
in the country. 

On September 20 we broke camp and 
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returned to Omaha, which place we left 
via the Burlington’s ‘“‘ Number One”— 
the finest train and service west of the 
Lehigh’s famous Black Diamond Ex- 
press—on the 23d. The run to Denver 
by way of Pacific Junction is made in 
daylight and is full of interest from end 
to end. On reaching Denver and find- 
ing our outfit that was to take us over 
the range to our hunting grounds not 
yet arrived, we accepted the invitation 
of our friend, Mr. Lee, to visit his place 
at Brighton, 40 miles north and east, 
where we were told we would find good 
antelope hunting. On Thursday we 
left Mr. Lee’s place, taking a pony each 
and a camp outfit, and rode north over 
the sand hills about 20 miles, where we 
established a camp and spent two days 
in a vain quest for the elusive antelope. 
On the third day, about 10 a. m., while 
doing a little hunting by myself, as I 
came to’ the summit of a little raise I 
saw three does and a buck feeding 
about 300 yards in front and to the 
right of my position. Keeping the 
ridge between me and them, I worked 
down to within 150 yards and began a 
bombardment which lasted as long as 
there were any cartridges in the maga- 
zine of my rifle. When the smoke 
from my smokeless powder cleared 
away, I found, to my amazement and 
chagrin, that the antelope had appar- 
ently gone with it; at least they were 
out of sight, and, judging by the speed 
with which they departed, they must 
have been several miles over the 
Wyoming line by that time. Thus 
ended my first and only chance to kill 
an antelope—Fortune not favoring me 
with another glimpse of game during 
my stay. On the fourth day of our 
stay, however, and at a time when it 
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began to look very much as though we 
would have to go back to town for pro- 
visions or pull out, Mr. Lee brought in 
a fine buck which he had wounded the 
day before while hunting on foot some 
distance from camp and which he only 
secured after following it several miles 
on horseback. During the rest of our 
stay we had plenty of succulent ante- 
lope steak, but got no more game. 

On Monday it began to rain and we 
returned to Denver, where we found a 
letter awaiting us, stating that our outfit 
had left Troublesome on the 26th of 
September and should have reached 
Denver on the 30th. There being noth- 
ing to do now but wait, we devoted our 
time to seeing the many points of inter- 
est in and around the city. During this 
time we called at the retail store of the 
George Tritch Hardware Co. (which we 
were given to understand is the largest 
hardware supply house west of the Mis- 
sissippi). This firm certainly carries a 
model stock of fire-arms and ammuni- 
tion and here we secured a supply of 
the new U. M. C. high power cartridges 
for the 1893 Marlin — something we 
were unable to get either in Detroit or 
Chicago. Thus passed each of the suc- 
ceeding days for a week—each bringing 
rain or snow, as well as reports from the 
summit telling of snow in varying 
depths of from 1 to 3 feet in the moun- 
tains. After waiting the entire week 
and hearing no news from the trail ex- 
cept that nothing short of 10 days of 
continued fine weather would permit 
our getting across, we were finally 
obliged, as our time limit was growing 
short, to give up the latter half of our 
trip and return to our homes without 
having intruded into the fastnesses of 
the kingly elk. 


A TOAST. 


From ‘‘The Four Track News.”’ 


¢ 
The harvests are gathered, 
And great is the yield 
Of orchard and garden, 
Of vineyard and field. 


So here’s to Thanksgiving! 
May every one dine 

On the fat of the land 
And the fruit of the vine. 
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OF THE WILD GEESE 
OF EASTERN MICAIGAIN 


BY 
W.C.BLACK. 
i, HEN I ssince. It requires considerable corn to 
VB) had got- stuff the craw of an able bodied goose 
(97 





ten home off 
the road ions one of my commer- 
cial trips in the winter of 1883, I found 
that my father had actually been pes- 
tered by a big flock of “honkers” 
which were feeding ypon the shock 
corn, that, with his usual procrastina- 
tion, he had left over for the vermin to 
feed upon and destroy during the winter 
months. Here was a chance for a 
Christmas dinner on corn-fed goose, and 
I was only too glad to get the oppor- 
tunity of spoiling their fun, and having 
a little diversion with goose on the side 
for myself. The winter had been quite 
a severe one, and there lay upon the 
ground about five inches of fairly good 
tracking snow which had fallen three 
days previously. 

The geese in question went towards 
Lake Erie before daylight in the morn- 
ing and returned to the cornfield at 
from 9:30 o'clock to midnight regularly. 
Father knew this, because it was their 
habit to pass near the house going west, 
and he noted their time. They, of 
course, notified him of their visit to the 
fields as they passed with the custom- 
ary series of ‘‘Honk! a-honk! honk!” 
that passed down along their long line. 
They spent the day either out upon the 
open water of the lake, or snoozed 
quietly upon the ice that extended for a 
couple of miles off shore. Taking it al- 
together, it was easy for them, and, 
when I came to take a look at that 
cornfield, I thought it much too easy. 
The flock had located the field ten days 
before and had visited it regularly ever 


daily, and there were at least a hundred 
in this particular flock. Small wonder, 
then, that my father hailed my advent 
home with delight, for he had reason to 
believe that those midnight and all-night 
foragers would forever henceforth for- 
swear that precious cornfield. I walked 
back into the field that afternoon and 
looked over the lay of the land. I 
found that, as usual, they favored the 
high ground; so I arranged to give 
them a reception on that very night at 
about g o'clock. 

Accompanied by a friend, Harry 
Smythe, I prepared to go after that 
wary battalion. While there was a 
good moon, the sky was overcast and 
it looked as though more snow would 
fall. We took with us a lantern and 
some matches and planted them in a 
nearby shock, ready for use in an emer- 
gency. I selected a couple of shocks 
southwest of the place where the geese 
had been particularly destructive. Har- 
ry took one for his blind, and I another. 
We spread the stalks apart and backed 
inside in a squatting position. It was a 
trifle cramped but was fairly comfort- 
able, being virtually a tent. The shocks 
not being far apart, we were able to 
keep up a running fire of conversation, 
and, the wind being favorable, we even 
ventured to smoke. 

After some discussion, we concluded 
that we had better occupy one shock, so 
as to be able to shoot without cross-fir- 
ing. He, my partner, then came over 
and ‘squeezed into my “tent.” About 
half-past 10 we heard a distant, warning 
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“Honk! honk!”’ far off to the east, and 
we noticed that the snow was sifting 
down in fine flakes with the light grow- 
ing very bad. The honking came near- 
er and nearer, and Harry began to grow 
fidgety. I told him in a fierce whisper 
that there would be a tragedy in that 
cornfield if he moved to shoot before I 
gave the word. The flock swung wide 
of the field to the south over the tim- 
ber, then around to the north, as is the 
habit of the bird in making a survey of 
the ground. After making several turns, 
I knew by their subdued calls that they 
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At my signal, we both banged away 
with both barrels as rapidly as we could 
pull trigger, and, hurriedly slipping in 
two more shells, fired four more shots 
at their dim and retreating forms. I tore 
an armful out of the corn shock and 
placed it upon the snow, laying my gun 
thereupon, and hurried off to get the 
lantern. After lighting it, we went down 
to see what destruction we had wrought. 
We found five dead within a radius of 
100 feet, and unmistakable evidence of 
several cripples having gone off. We 
took the trail of one that had been 
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were about to alight. While making 
their last turn, I thought Harry would 
die of heart failure; for they swung di- 
rectly over our hiding place not more 
than 10 feet high, and, contrary to my 
calculations, dropped in about 50 yards 
away, and directly behind us. They had 
settled on the low ground, which is a 
very unusual thing for the Canada 
goose to do. 

After a brief council we each took 
two extra shells in one hand, and slip- 
ped as noiselessly as possible out of the 
shock. It was pretty dark but we could 
see that bank of dark against the snow. 


bleeding freely, and followed it through 
the snow until we rounded it up within 
200 yards. Wringing its neck, we took 
the trail of another that had died within 
100 yards of where it had been shot. 
But the third cripple led us a merry 
chase. We followed its track for fully 
half a mile, around the fence of the 
field and through the open gate into an- 
other field, where we at length captured 
it. The bird could not quite fly, but 
the way in which it managed to get over 
the ground with its bad wing was a se- 
vere tax upon our wind. After a long 
chase, I finally succeeded in driving it 
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THE LAPSING 


up towards Harry, who captured it. 
The bird turned out to be the heaviest 
of the lot—being a gander and weigh- 
ing 1534 pounds. We slowly repaired 
to our bunch of birds, and, after circling 
the ground carefully, with the aid of 
the lantern we scanned the snow for 
more signs, and finally concluded that 
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looking arm I had ever seen outside 
of a museum. It was one of the 
old style muzzle-loading type, usually 
called “Malleable Iron.’”” The ramrod 
was a plain hickory stick and the 
cracked stock was braced with a band 
of tin fastened on with tacks. Here 
was a stumper! Twelve o'clock on a 











‘*My pet Clabrough hammerless was gone! and, in its place, lay?the most disreputable looking 
arm I had ever seen outside of a museum.”’ 





we had retrieved all of the birds that 
we had killed or crippled. We then 
tied the eight heavy birds in two bunch- 
es, and started up the incline to the level 
ground above, where I had left my gun. 

To my utter astonishment, it was 
gone; and, deposited there upon the 
corn shock, lay the most disreputable 


snowy winter’s night; eight honkers to 
the good and my gun stolen and this 
worthless object left in exchange. My 
pet Clabrough hammerless (which cost 
me the sum of $180) swapped, and 
without my consent, for 15 cents worth 
of junk. I am human. Therefore I 
swore. 
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We dropped our burdens and began 
hurriedly to look for tracks. The snow 
had been steadily falling and footprints 
were more or less indistinct. There was 
a new trail plainly visible, however, and 
it led out into the path we had made in 
coming from my home to the cornfield 
where we wrought such havoc among 
the honkers. Harry noticed that the 
trail had only led outwardly. How did 
the party who mace the exchange ar- 
rive upon the scene, was the question to 
be answered? 1 instantly caught the 
suggestion, and together we began to 
circle the ground through a diameter 
of 300 feet from where we did the 
shooting. When we had reached a 
point over against the woods, we found 
what we were seeking. Some one had 
recently come out of the timber, and 
had gone directly to where my gun lay 
upon the corn stalks. The footprints 
were unmistakable. Something had to 
be done, and that very quickly, as the 
falling snow would soon obliterate all 
traces of the thief, and therefore make 
the recovery of my gun doubtful, if 
not improbable or impossible. 

The moon had gone down and the 
night was very dark. The lantern had 
also begun to indicate that the oil had 
very nearly become exhausted, and 
needs must be replenished, or we would 
shortly be without an illumination upon 
our way. The only thing to be done 
was to go to the house, refill our lan- 
tern, and, returning, take the back 
tracks of the midnight marauder and 
follow them like sleuth hounds of Nem- 
esis until the individual who had come 
so recently through the woods be run 
to his hiding place and my precious 
weapon recovered. We followed the 
path to the barnyard at my home and 
thence into the road. The faint im- 
prints mingled with those of horses and 
cattle and could not be followed on the 
highway. All we could do was guess 
which way he had turned upon the pub- 
lic road, after he had let himself through 
the barnyard gate. With our lantern 
filled, we started back over the track at 
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double-quick time, secured the old fusee 
from the place where we had hidden it 
—which method, by the way, was in 
placing it upon the ground and kicking 
the snow about it to effectually conceal 
it Then we started after the thief in 
dead earnest—following his back tracks, 
which led through the woods. These 
were fairly distinct as yet, owing to the 
comparatively deep snow in which they 
were made, and also because there 
existed no other tracks to confuse them. 
They led in a southwesterly direction 
through the heavy timber for a mile and a 
half, at which point they had left the rail- 
way track. The angle, however, indicat- 
ed that they had come” from the south. 
But, as a number of persons had walked 
along between the rails on that day, and 
the steadily falling snow had been drift- 
ed by passing trains, we unfortunately 
lost the trail completely. Nevertheless, 
we followed the railway track for three- 
fourths of a mile, until we came to the 
road crossing. Here we were non- 
plussed for a time; but, thinking that 
the thief had most likely taken the west 
road, we started to track him along that 
thoroughfare. We sought out a farm- 
house, and found one within half a mile. 
We succeeded in awakening a man who 
came to the the door en déshabillé. We 
exhibited the old gun and asked him if 
he knew who owned it. 

“No,” replied he, “unless it belongs 
to Jack Lewis.” 

The man to whom the enquiry was 
addressed did not identify the gun for 
certain as being the property of Lewis, 
although he thought it was the same 
which that party employed in hunting. 
When asked where Jack Lewis lived, 
he answered in a peculiar way, saying: 
“Just half a mile west, a mile south, 
and another half a mile west, in a cabin 
on the south side of the road.” 

We were off again upon the trail di- 
rectly. Close by the last turn of the 
road, and just this side of Lewis’ cabin, 
was a farmhouse. We aroused its oc- 
cupant from his slumbers and asked him 
if he could identify the gun. He could. 
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It was Jack’s but he kindly volunteered 
the information that he did not think 
Jack ever got drunk enough to leave 
his gun behind him. We thanked our 
informant kindly, and turned our steps 
towards town. The road was a long 
one for us to travel. The day had been 
long, but the roads were longer. It was 
four miles to the nearest village where 
Justice La Fontaine resided. However, 
we got there, somewhat foot-sore; rout- 
ed the magistrate out of his bed; swore 
out a warrant; hunted up a constable; 
secured a livery rig, and with that officer 
were in front of Lewis’ cabin just at the 
break of day. 

The man whom we had trailed so 
cleverly was chopping stove-wood in his 
back yard when we hitched our rig to 
the rail fence. He looked quite badly 
frightened. The constable soon made 
his errand known. Leaving us to watch 
Lewis (whom he had placed under ar- 
rest), he proceeded to search the cabin, 
but without discovering the object for 
which he was seeking. The small stable 
—the home of a mangy looking bronco 
—was next subjected to a scrutiny, but 
discovered nothing. Jack, meantime, 
was vigorously protesting that he knew 
nothing of the gun for the theft of which 
he had been arrested. A few shocks of 
corn stood in the small clearing between 
the house and the woods, and I could 
see tracks plainly leading to and from the 
place, which was about 50 yards distant. 
I called the officer’s attention to this, and 
he accordingly went to the shock and 
soon returned with the weapon, which 
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he had found hidden in its recesses. I 
could have shouted for joy at the sight 
of it, but, when once in my hands and 
looked over, I felt like taking the axe 
from the wood pile and seeking out Mr. 
Lewis’ scalp. With some dull instru- 
ment he had gouged out the gold name 
plate from the stock, and scratched with 
a nail upon that matchless piece of wood 
the name: 


ay, LBWIS 





Upon a trial, the judge sentenced 
Jack Lewis to nine months’ imprison- 
ment in the county bastile for the lar- 
ceny of the gun, and the records extant 
today show that Mr. Lewis did the full 
time. 

It was later learned that Jack Lewis 
had located the feeding place of that 
flock of geese, and his errand there on 
that night was the same as ours. He 
arrived just too late to get any geese, 
but in ample time to trade guns. He 
still thinks that he would never have 
been caught if he had not made the 
mistake of leaving his old gun behind 
him. 

The geese returned no more that win- 
ter—much to my father’s delight. How- 
ever, 1 had many more interesting ex- 
periences with them here and in the 
Canadas, which will bear recounting at 
some future time. 























BUD’S CHRISTMAS TURKEY. 
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RAID we-ali’s goin’ to have 
light Christmas doin’s,” grum- 
bled Zeke Matson—his weak, 
piping voice only faintly heard above 
the clatter of eager spoons against the 
bottom and sides of the tin pan around 
which the family was gathered. ‘I’m 
dog sick of sech livin’ as this. Nuthin’ 
but corn bread an’ sweet milk—’ceptin’ 
when yer Mammy Diiles ther meal an’ 
makes mush, which is a heap less satis- 
fyin’ ’cause thar hain’t no chawin’. A 
sick feller like me oughter have suthin’ 
more strength’nin’.”’ 

‘“’Twouldn’t be so bad ef thar was 
only a plenty,” added Mrs. Matson. 
‘‘Mush ’n’ milk is mighty nice fer sick 
folkses. Any doctor’ll tell ye that. But 
the Lord knows I’m plum healthy an’ 
hongrier ’n a dog, an’ it takes a sight 
ter fill me up.” 

A sympathetic murmur from the chil- 
dren testified that Mrs. Matson’s claim 
of good health gave her no valid title 
to pose as the sole claimant of a vigor- 
ous appetite. The entire family, her- 
self excepted, had lately known the dis- 
comforts of malarial attacks, induced by 
a short sojourn in the Arkansaw River 
bottoms. Early in the fall they had 
journeyed southward to the region of 
big plantations, to accumulate wealth at 
cotton picking, but, instead, had con- 
tracted ague and swamp fever. 

“IT had ther hull crowd down in a 
heap,” Mrs. Matson had told the neigh- 
bors upon her return. ‘Zeke was ther 
wust of ther lot; but ther six chillun 
was shakin’, turn about, an’ I had ter 
sell ther mules an’ wagon ter git a doc- 
tor an’ buy our keer tickets back home. 
No, sir! I don’t want no cotton pickin’ 
in mine. We've lost ther mules, an’ I 
reckon that knocks us out’n makin’ a 
crop nex’ year; but I’m back hyar 


agin, an’ right hyar I stay! Live or 
starve, | don’t take no more fool trips 
ter ther Arkansaw.”’ 

And so Christmas Day was at hand, 
and its dawning would find the Matsons 
utterly without provisions save the scan- 
ty yield of milk from a single scrub cow 
and perchance a half bushel of meal. 
Bud, the eldest child, arose from his place 
at the puncheon tablé and crossed the 
room to the bed on which his father lay. 

“Dad, I found a dime in my ole 
britches las’ night.”’ 

“An’ yer gwine ter git yer pore ole 
Paw some chawin’ terbacker. I allus 
did say you was ther best boy I’ve got” 
—which was a safe statement, as the 
other five children were girls. —‘ Git me 
some of that flat, black plug, with ther 
tin purties stuck onto it.” 

“I’m goin’ ter git powder ’n’ lead,” 
said the boy, shortly. ‘‘Thar’s a bunch 
of turkeys usin’ in Bill Todd’s back 
fiel’, whar he raised peas. I kin kill 
one of ’em, easy.” 

“An’ make yerself sick, traipsin’ 
through ther wet weeds,” growled the 
disappointed invalid. ‘Gimme that 
dime, Bud. Don’t be settin’ yerself up 
agin yer daddy.” 

“ Dew jes’ like you said, Buddy,” in- 
terposed the mother. “Run on down 
ter the store an’ buy that am’nition. I’d 
say chawin’ terbacker! Zek’l, you ole 
fool! I wonder if you wox/d lay thar an’ 
chaw up our las’ cent, an’ the chillun 
starvin’ fer turkey. Go on, Buddy, but 
don’t overdew yerself, tryin’ ter hurry. 
*"Member you’ve only bin out’n bed 
sence yisterday.” 

Which fact was borne in upon Bud as 
he trudged the two long miles down the 
railroad track to the station. He had 


known sickness, for the first time in his 
fifteen years of happy-go-lucky exist- 
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ence, and it had left him very, very 
weak indeed. ‘My laigs are plum tot- 
tery,” he soliloquized, wondering to find 
himself stumbling over inch-high peb- 
bles. A squirrel galloped across the 
rails scarcely 30 yards ahead, and the 
stone thrown at him fell short. Here 
was fresh food for despondent medita- 


.tion, for Bud had once prided himself on 


the ability to “shy a flint” farther than 
could any man in the hills. “I’m a 
plum wreck,” he sighed. “Bet I cain’t 
shute no better’n a gal—ner dew noth- 
in’ else but eat. Dern ther bottom ken- 
try, an’ cotton-pickin’, an’ ther doctor 
an’ his ole pill-bags!”’ 

A wayfarer, of the type familiarly 
termed “hobo” or tramp, met the boy, 
and was so deeply impressed by his 
woebegone appearance and evident fee- 
bleness that he paused to question him. 
If he was sick and hungry, he would find 
a fire, a hay bed and food awaiting him 
at the cave by the spring, a half-mile 
ahead. To Bud, in his present physi- 
cal status, the invitation was particularly 
tempting, but he declined it firmly and 
was glad that he had done so, when, on 
passing the cave by the roadside, he saw 
a most villainous-looking old man lying 
asleep by the embers of a fire. Practi- 
cally ever since the railroad line had 
been constructed through the hills this 
particular spot had been a favorite 
camping place for the “wandering Wil- 
lies,” for here they could find a natural 
shelter from rain and snow, an abun- 
dance of wood and water, and a con- 
venient place for catching the south 
bound freight trains as they puffed 
slowly up the steep grade of Panther 
Ridge. The neighboring hill dwellers, 
being well able to protect the little they 
had worth stealing, never molested the 
human migrants who chose to tarry for 
a time in their midst, but, instead, utter- 
ly ignored them in their comings and 
goings, except when they ventured to 
beg at their gates. Then a shrill whistle 
would bring two or three savage dogs 
prominently to the front, and a sadly 


disgruntled tramp would make the race 
of his life for the railroad and safety. 

When Bud returned down the track, 
the old man still slumbered in the ashes, 
but he now had a companion—a young- 
er man wearing a cap, who shouted at 
the boy a surly request for smoking to- 
bacco. This newcomer had evidently 
just returned from a foraging expedi- 
tion, for a golden pumpkin lay in the 
foreground near the fire and, by its side, 
three or four ears of corn. “ Livin’ 
better than we-all,” sighed Bud. ‘It 
beats the world how some folks kin 
steal thar grub an’ keep out’n jail.” 

What with moulding bullets and clean- 
ing and oiling the muzzle-loading rifle, 
the day had passed its prime ere Bud 
found himself, dinnerless and weary, ly- 
ing behind the fence that circled Bill 
Todd’s pea field. An hour passed and 
no turkeys appeared. Another hour— 
and then, if every turkey in Southern 
Missouri had ventured within that par- 
ticular enclosure, Bud Matson would 
have been none the wiser, for his eye- 
lids had grown heavy and closed in 
slumber. The sun was in the treetops 
when he awoke, gave a hurried glance 
around and frantically grasped at his 
rifle. Seven fine, plump turkeys had been 
quietly feeding a dozen yards away, but 
the boy’s sudden movement startled 
them, and they turned to run—half 
raising their wings, in preparation for 
speedy flight. It was then or never! 
The old squirrel rifle cracked spitefully, 
and the biggest gobbler in the lot rolled 
over—stone dead. A fluff of feathers 
had scattered from the back of a young 
hen, which had chanced to cross the 
line of sight as the trigger was pressed. 
She essayed to fly with her more for- 
tunate companions, but fell just outside 
the fence, badly wounded, but with life 
enough to use her legs in a short dash 
for cover. The boy was instantly in 
pursuit, but she outran him fairly, 
dodged into a thicket of post oak run- 
ners and was gone. 

“T’ll put ther pups atter her, fust 
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thing in ther mornin’,” gasped Bud, as 
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he tottered back to the field. ‘She 
cain’t fly a lick an’ they’re dead sure to 
take her in. We'll have two turkeys 
stead of one, an’.—Thunder! whar’s 
my gobbler?” 

Certainly not where he had lain a 
moment before. The creaking of a rail 
turning upon its fellow drew the boy’s 
eye to the farther corner of the enclos- 
ure. There was his gobbler—in a man’s 
hand—and the man was climbing the 
fence! 

“Wish I had a Windchester,” sighed 
the indignant Bud, angrily sighting his 
empty weapon at the tempting target. 
“He’s that ole bum that was sleepin’ 
down by ther spring. Reckon he'll go 
right back thar, fer he don’t know I’ve 
seed him. I’m goin’ ter git my gobbler 
—that’s what I am!” 

Not a grain of powder was spilled in 
measuring the charge and transferring it 
to the battered barrel. The bullet went 
home under pressure of a hand no lon- 
ger tremulous with weakness. “Thar!” 
—as the hammer was crowded down on 
a fresh percussion cap—‘‘ Mam says her 
Uncle Jake shot an’ crippled a hoss 
thief afore he was twenty. I’m four 
years younger, but derned if I’m crip- 
plin’ game bigger’n a turkey.” 

With bowed head, like a charging 
bull, Bud raced down the winding path- 
way by which, in a dry season, Bill 
Todd’s cows sought water at the spring 
by the railroad. His teeth were gritted 
hard, but he ran easily and without 
thought of fatigue—fired to activity and 
endurance by the one overwhelming de- 
sire of revenge for the woeful loss he 
had suffered. It is a terrible thing for 
any one to give way to anger and allow 
murderous thoughts to find lodgement 
in his heart, and thrice fearful when a 
mere child assumes the dual role of 
judge and executioner, inflicting the 
death penalty for a trivial wrong. But 
in Bud’s estimation the theft of his game 
involved dire calamity to the entire Mat- 
son household; its recovery, at any cost, 
seemed a duty as sacred as that of the 
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patriot who surrenders liberty and life 
for his country’s weal. 

The dusk of eventide was fast closing 
upon the scene when Bud once again 
sighted the fire before the cave. It was 
now blazing brightly under the stimulus 
of abundant fuel, and its cheery crack- 
ling perhaps helped to conceal the slight 
sound of his approach. Five men were 
now grouped within its circle of light, 
and the boy paused, sheltered from view 
by a clump of shrub cedar, and viewed 
them at his leisure. The gruff tramp 
with the cap was there. So, too, was 
the kindly hobo who had proffered the 
camp’s hospitality in recognition of 
Bud’s woebegone appearance. He was 
sitting on a log a little apart from the 
others; two of his companions lounged 
under the arching ledge which appeared 
to be the entrance to a cavern but in 
reality was not; the other two were 
busied about the fire. Evidences of suc- 
cessful raids on the neighboring barns 
and smoke-houses were everywhere ap- 
parent, as though the tramps were con- 
templating a Christmas feast of their 
own. There was nothing to show that 
tribute had been levied on hen roost or 
duck pen, but such work rightfully be- 
longs to the hours of darkness and 
doubtless would not be neglected at its 
proper time and season. ‘They’ve stole 
Mam’s wash-pot from ther branch,” 
mused Bud, noting the huge vessel sus- 
pended over the blaze; ‘an’ yander’s 
Parson Biler’s sogrum kaig. Wonder 
how they got that? Hit’s a shore enuff 
tough crowd.” But there was no sign 
of Bud’s turkey or of its captor. Mo- 
ments passed and the gloom thickened. 
Then, presently, came the sound of foot- 
steps, and the gang turned expectantly 
to welcome their comrade. He pranced 
up to the fire—jubilantly holding the 
turkey aloft— and was met by a storm 
of acclamations. 

“A Christmas turkey, gentlemen 
all!” he cried. ‘‘Go ye out in the high- 
ways and byways, and proclaim a —” 

“Drop it!”” shouted Bud angrily— 
the long rifle catching the fire glint as it 
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swung to his face. ‘‘Set whar ye be, 
ev'ry son of a hobo—fer I’ll kill ther 
fust man that wiggles.” 

“ And I’ll settle with the next one!” 
thundered the kindly tramp on the log. 
“Hands up and noses to the front! 
You're surrounded, boys. The slight- 
est show of resistance means death. 
Shoot the first man that runs, Mr. Sher- 
iff, Ill be responsible for all damage.” 

Poor Bud Matson! His surprise at 


one of the handcuffed men was the old 
rascal who had stolen his turkey! 

“Let the rest of these fellows pass, 
Mr. Sheriff,”’ called this miracle of brav- 
ery and action. ‘Turn ’em north up 
the track, and let some of your men see 
that they walk straight and fast. Git, 
you hoboes! Travel lively or I'll jug 
the whole shootin’ match.”’ 

Four thoroughly frightened scoun- 
drels made a rush for the railroad, ran 
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‘“*He pranced up to the fire——jubilantly holding the turkey aloft."’ 





this unexpected turn of affairs may be 
imagined, though it would defy descrip- 
tion. Through his dazed brain flashed 
the knowledge that one of his supposed 
enemies had proven a friend; that he 
was covering the discomfited tramps 
with a cocked revolver, and that pres- 
ently he ventured boldly into their midst 
and coupled two of them together by 
the hands with gleaming chains. And 


a little ways in the direction indicated, 
and then turned to look. Bud had fol- 
lowed and was standing between the 
rails with levelled rifle, ‘Would ye?” 
he cried. And then the retreat became 
a stampede, unmarked by further hesi- 
tation. 

“T’ve got the two I wanted,” an- 
nounced the man of mystery, driving 
his prisoners before him at the point of 
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his pistol. ‘Lend me your gun till we 
get to town—l broke the spring of my 
Colt’s two days ago, and I guess it’s a 
good thing you came along, for the 
whole gang would have hit the morn- 
ing freight for the south.” 

“You're an officer?” hazarded Bud. 

“At present,” was the laughing re- 
ply. “But I’ve been a hobo for a 
month, following this old devil and 
waiting for his mate to join him. What 
started you on the warpath?” 

‘““My gobbler!” exclaimed Bud, with 
sudden thought—‘“ wait a minnit till I 
git him.”’ Then, as the quartette jour- 
neyed along the track, he poured the 
story of his wrongs into sympathetic 
ears. 

“He’ll find it a dear old turk,” 
chuckled the detective. ‘Let me tell 
you something, boy. This lovely pair 
that you and I are herding into town 
are drawing their last breaths of free 
air. I don’t reckon they’ll hang, or get 
life sentences, but they’re sure of 15 or 
20-year terms—which amounts to the 
same thing. Burglars, you know—tor- 
tured an old couple in Tennessee to 
make ’em cough up, and the woman 
died from her injuries and fright. And 
so that turkey was your only chance 
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for Christmas chewing? Well, I’ll be 
blessed! Ain’t this a funny world?” 

Two hours later, Bud Matson, the 
picture of exhaustion, was enjoying the 
first buggy ride of his life—crossing the 
hills, homeward bound, behind the best 
team from the local livery stable. The box 
of the vehicle was stuffed and crammed 
with sundry parcels purchased by the 
detective at Wicks & Weaver’s grocery. 
A hasty visit to a dry goods establish- 
ment had resulted in the purchase of 
some ‘store clothes,” guaranteed to 
prove a perfect fit when Bud had re- 
gained a few pounds of his lost flesh; 
and in Bud’s hand, tightly gripped, was 
a roll of bills and*a piece of paper 
guaranteed to be exchangeable for more 
upon presentation at a certain Spring- 
field bank. 

“It all foots up $500,” said the de- 
tective, shaking the boy’s hand at part- 
ing. ‘‘That’s 20 per cent. of the whole 
reward, and I’m satisfied if you are— 
for a deputy sheriff would have pulled 
me for an even split. It’s been a good 
night’s work for both of us.” 

“An’ I’ve got my turkey,” mur- 
mured Bud, thankfully. “Wish you 
cu’d stay an’ come ’round termorrer fer 
dinner.” 


THE SNOW BIRDS. 


By CORA A. MATSON DOLSON. 


When the summer birds have flown 
And the skies are cold and gray, 
Like to brown leaves sudden blown, 
Silently the snowbirds come; 
Swiftly, without song or sound, 


Scatter on the frozen ground 


Where the barren weed-stalks sway, 
Search for fallen seed or crumb. 
Then, as softly as they came, 
Like to paper scorched in flame, 
Rise, and, circling, whirl away. 











SALMON FISHING IN NOVA SCOTIA. 


By THOMAS R. PATTILLO. 





|BOUT four o’clock of a July afternoon, 
in my river boat Betty, I started out 
alone on the pool and poled my way to 
a favorite anchorage. The wind, from 
* the west, was blowing rather heavy at 
first for accurate casting, but gradually 
subsided—making it an ideal time for 
fish to take the lure. I confess that my 
faith in having any luck was strongly 
tested, for not a salmon had been seen 
in that pool during the season. Yet 
hope was buoyant within me, as I had 
heard only the day before of several 
that had been hooked in the pool be- 
low. With a variety of killing flies the 
most frequented resting places were tried 
for upwards of an hour without any re- 
sponse; yet was I not discouraged, as I 
had long ago learned the truth of the 
saying, ‘“‘the salmon is a strange fish.” 
A little after 5 o’clock a large size Yel- 
low Leg —my standby fly on occasions 
like this—was put on, cast to the left 
and astern, and trailed, by a quick mo- 
tion, towards me. Hooray! what was that wave? There could be no mistaking 
the piling of that water. It was surely the wave of a salmon—though swimming 
deep Salmon stock went up then at a bound. Having started him, the question 
of hooking him on my next cast was not mooted. Yet—after trying him with at 
least a half-dozen other flies for a half-hour—he did not move again. 

In desperation, my fly (the Yellow Leg, re-placed) was cast between me and 
the left bank of the river and worked across the stream—when out rolled a fellow 
with a “Try me!”’ style and saucy enough to indicate he would eat it up, if I did 
not take it away. That he might have a fair chance to bite it, my position in the 
boat was changed to nearer the bow—which brought the fly more in line with the 
stream—and I cast again. Ah! but that was an anxious minute. Shall I lose or 
win it? “Win it/’ his rush-out answered, as he commenced to flounce. Then 
the fun began. Like an overgrown, unbroken colt when first haltered, he rushed, 
he jumped, he scooted up-stream, down-stream, across-stream —I only checking 
him to keep him from disturbing the water where the first fish was located (since I 
felt certain this was not the same one—and my surmise proved afterwards to be 
correct). Ordinarily it would have been prudent to have moved Betty down-stream 
into water deeper and less swift (so as to have greater control of the fish and less 
strain on my gear). But as this could not be done without disturbing the pool 
and ruining my chances after the first fish, the battle had to be fought out in the 
strong and rapid current—which was largely the cause of my mishap later on. He 














ran so wildly and jumped so frequently 
at first that he quickly showed signs of 
giving in. (You know, we old fisher- 
men like to see a salmon jump often, as, 
while it makes lively sport, we know 
each time he strikes the water that the 
fight is being knocked out of him. The 
stubborn, sulky fellows, that will neither 
run nor jump, are the hardest to con- 
quer.) 

Though he now kept close to the 
bottom, I succeeded in gradually work- 
ing him towards the boat. When he 
was almost close enough to gaff, if up 
in sight, the rod was raised, to bring 
him to the surface—although then at its 
greatest tension. Before I got him there, 
however—Snap! went the tip, a foot 
above the butt—the outer end following 
down the line towards the water. Great 
Scot! what an anxious moment. For- 
tunately, at the end of the butt was a 
ring through which the line ran freely; 
so that, if the longest part of the tip 
could be kept free, my chances were yet 
fairly good for saving him. The slack 
line was reeled up quickly, so as to keep 
him in position, while my shortened pole 
allowed me to bring him still nearer the 
boat and the stiff butt to reel him up to 
the surface; so that the favorable mo- 
ment came more quickly than anticipa- 
ted. The gaff was seized with the right 
hand, while the left held the rod, and he 
was speedily rushed into the boat—a 
kicking 12-pounder. A real beauty! To 
say I was proud and happy, only faintly 
conveys the ecstasy. That experience 
made me the more anxious to try fur- 
ther for the first chap. So, while I was 
resting, the broken tip was temporarily re- 
paired, and the fight once more renewed. 

As the water in the immediate neigh- 
borhood had been more or less disturbed 
while capturing the first, the kellock was 
raised and Betty moved a few yards 
more to the west, where a better chance 
could be had to fish the head of the sec- 
ond reef. The wind had now died away, 
and it was a most enchanting hour. 

With the ever reliable Yellow Leg on, 
a cast was made to my extreme right, 
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so as to sweep the head of the reef— 
usually a grand resting spot; but noth- 
ing moved, until the fly was nearly 
astern and close to where the first fish 
was started, when a plunge was made— 
disturbing the water like a young whale. 
That was all of it. Then I fished be- 
low, to give him a rest, and after a little 
while brought the lure over the wished- 
for spot. This time he jumped clear 
over it. What did it mean? He was 
evidently fierce enough, but there was 
something wrong. Soon the temptation 
was placed over him again and he went 
after it as fiercely as ever, but did not 
touch the fly—which convinced me he 
had been touched with a hook before 
and was only playing with it now. 
Nothing daunted—for it was clear ex- 
citement to have the fellow pay me so 
much attention—a Silver Doctor was 
substituted for the Yellow Leg and 
placed before him, when up he came— 
apparently as fierce as sea lions in park 
pools, but still free. ‘‘Confound you!” 
I could not help exclaiming; ‘I'll fool 
you yet.” After a short pause, the 
temptation was passed along again— 
when he deliberately struck at it with 
his tail, as if in contempt, which settled 
the question of his being a pricked fish. 

As it was now nearing sundown, a 
large Durham Ranger was put on, to 
continue the contest. When that reached 
his fighting ground, he made a roll out 
like a grampus, the line was checked, 
and he was fast—and I was fast to a 
mad fish. There was no time to exult 
nor yet to philosophize, as my work was 
cut out for the next three quarters of an 
hour. As soon as he felt the strain, he 
started down and across the river at 
electric speed. When he struck the 
western shore, he tacked ship and struck 
out for the eastern—but sailing away 
from me all the time. Something had 
to be done and that quickly, as quite 
two-thirds of my line was out. So, lay- 


ing down the rod with the reel free, the 
kellock was raised and held in position 
by my foot, while the set pole was seized 
and the boat started at a lively pace 
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down-stream. That accomplished, we 
soon got nearer together. In the mean- 
time the rod was raised and the reel at 
work, so that the line brought him once 
more in check. When it did, out he 
sprang—to astonish me with the fact 
that a mean advantage had been taken 
of him, in that he was “jigged,”’ as fish- 
ermen say, through the back—abaft the 
dorsal fin, through the toughest skin of 
the fish. After this discovery, I saw it 
would be necessary to hold a tight line 
on him constantly, in order to keep his 
head down-stream, with a view to drown- 
ing him more quickly. But to do this 
meant a great strain on the wounded 
tip. Would it stand it? Not it—for, 
when the boat had drifted within 40 
yards of him, he made a second desper- 
ate jump, and it broke again in the old 
spot—the outer part freeing itself as be- 
fore and running down the line. Then 
we fought it out for the next half-hour 
on the give-and-take method. He got 
the line when he wanted it, and I took 
it back when I did. He was brought 
beside the boat three times, but kept so 
deep, with his head down, that I could 
not, when holding the rod with the one 
hand, see to gaff him with the other 
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with any certainty, and a false thrust 
might lose me the fish—so I had to 
permit him to rush away again. The 
sun was now setting, and something de- 
cisive had to be done; so, just as I had 
concluded to move the boat into shoaler 
water, my old Indian guide appeared on 
the shore and stood there laughing; then 
addressed me ‘‘ What have you got there, 
old man?” ‘One of your pricked fish 
—hooked in the back—and he has put 
up a stubborn fight. Have had him 
nearly an hour, now.” “Pole your boat 
here, and I’ll help you.” So, working 
him into an eddy of a rock, I laid down 
the rod and soon had Lew with me— 
when the battle quickly ended. We 
went off near him; anchored the boat; 
reeled him alongside, and he was soon 
in beside the other—a second 1 2-pound- 
er. I felt. proud enough to be a king. 
My conjecture as to his having been 
hooked before was correct, as the mark 
was distinctly visible in his mouth. I 
went home elated—drawing on me the 
envious eyes of all our younger sports- 
men as I passed along, with a salmon in 
each hand. It was a grand opening for 
the season’s fishing—a lot of which I 
expect to have. 


A GEORGIA PINE. 


By ROBERT YULEE TOOMBS. 


His songs are ever low and deep, 
Oft from his leaves drop crystal tears, 
He holds strange secrets in his heart 
And sadness garnered from the years. 


Along his limbs the squirrels play 
At hide-and-seek amid green leaves, 
And in the wiregrass at his feet 
Her dome-shaped nest the partridge weaves. 


He braves the angry winter storms 
And sings of coming violets, 
Croons in soft, summer afternoons 
Of fond, vain mem’ries and regrets. 


They come and go—grass, birds and men — 
Year after year new nests are made; 
At his feet new violets spring, 
New lovers rest beneath his shade. 








ANIMAL LIFE IN 


By MORRIS BROWNING RICE, B. S. 


ITTING in your comfortable home, 
with a modern furnace or cosey 
grate fire to warm you and no 

pain of hunger to disturb your peace of 
mind, Do you ever think of the wild 
creatures of field and wood? do you 
ever think how ¢hey survive the cold 
and the snow? how they evade the ter- 
rible pangs of starvation? When the 
earth is covered with snow and ice, and 
the stinging night wind is whistling 
among the trees in melancholy tones, 
and everything frozen hard and fast, 
How fares it with wild animal life—the 
orphans of chance in the great outdoor 
world—during such trying periods? The 
winter life of wild animals is a most in- 
teresting chapter of nature study, and 
we would do well not to skip it. 

Nature is a partial mother. She is 
very thoughtful of some of her children 
and makes wonderful provisions for 
their welfare during the winter months; 
while for others she does little or noth- 
ing, but simply lets them rough it and 
get through the dreary weeks the best 
they can. The ways and means which 
some animals employ to bridge over the 
winter season are many and varied. 
Some seem to defy the cold; while 
many others fear it and prepare for the 
coming of winter even weeks before the 
first chill days announce its approach. 
Migration solves the winter problem for 
most of our feathered folk. By the rst 
of November, the birds (excepting a 
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certain few) have all gone South—to 
Mexico, Florida, Cuba and Central 
America—and the fields and woods so 
lately alive with the presence of delight- 
ful friends are left silent and deserted. 
A few of the woodpeckers, the irresisti- 
ble jay, the crow, the sweet little chick- 
adee and the sociable junco remain 
faithful to their home and make pleasant 
our winter rambles. ‘Tis the birds of 
winter that touch the human soul and 
make it feel a certain kinship with the 
feathered tribes. A thousand birds may 
surround you in summer, when the 
flowers are in bloom and the fields are 
green, and yet you will scarcely note 
the presence of half a dozen; but in 
winter, when the flowers are dead and 
the dear old trees stand like melancholy 
Druids, stripped in the chilling blast, 
every little bird attracts your attention 
and makes cheerful the winter days out- 
of-doors. In summer the birds are the 
ornaments of the fields, the musicians 
of the forests; in winter they are the 
consolation of the deserted woods. 
Reptiles (snakes, lizards, frogs, etc.) 
pass the winter in hibernation; these 
love the warm air of summer and are 
numbered among the most active of 
animals; but Nature, having made them 
incapable of combating the hardships 
and cold of winter, provides for them in 
a very odd manner—namely, by putting 
them in a comatose condition, almost 
entirely suspending the functions of the 
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bodily organs, and in such a state they 
remain till the reign of the Frost King 
is over; then, like dummies resurrected, 
they come forth as from an ordinary 
sleep. Serpents, in fact all reptiles in 
the North, disappear as if by magic at 
the approach of winter. Snakes seek 
holes in the earth and fissures in rocky 
ledges to pass their long winter sleep; 
they retreat as far into the earth as pos- 
sible and are usually safe from winter's 
icy grip. An ordinary frost, seemingly, 
does not affect them, but a hard freeze 
generally proves fatal—though not in 
every case, as experiments have proven. 
Snakes, when hibernating, are always 
found tightly coiled. When the spring 
sun awakens them they appear eager and 
voracious, but quickly recover from their 
weakened physical condition, and in the 
course of 12 hours are as alert and ac- 
tive as ever. Frogs and turtles bury 
themselves deep in the mud at the bot- 
tom of ponds and streams, where they 
have spent the long summer days. _Liz- 
ards seek the same retreats as snakes— 
under rocks and half decayed logs be- 
ing favorite places for these active little 
creatures. More than once I have dug 
them out in winter and taken the cold, 
stiff little bodies to the house, and, 
wrapping them in a piece of flannel, 
laid them near the stove: to all appear- 
ances they were entirely lifeless, but in a 
little while they would begin to show 
signs of life, and, after a few spasmodic 
movements, would cautiously crawl out 
of their wrappings — expecting, no 
doubt, to feel the summer’s sun. But 
most wonderful of all is the hibernation 
(if such it really is) of certain insects. 
Nearly all insects die shortly after reach- 
ing the adult state or with the coming 
of cold weather—leaving their eggs or 
larve to survive the winter and perpetu- 
ate the species; but, contrary to this 
rule, a few species hibernate during the 
winter, and, so far as science has been 
able to ascertain, all life functions cease. 
They do not trouble themselves to find 
warm places in which to pass their 
strange, death-like sleep, as no amount 
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of freezing affects them. To all appear- 
ances, they are truly dead; yet, under 
the magic influence of the spring sun, 
they revive and in a few hours are as 
active as they were in the summer days 
agone. These hibernating insects may 
even be frozen solidly in cakes of ice 
for months at a time, and yet, strange as 
it may seem, when the ice melts and the 
warmth of balmy spring is felt, they 
wake up and begin again the business 
of their little lives, just as if they had 
crawled from a comfortable bed! The 
most remarkable thing concerning these 
hibernating creatures is the ceasing, or 
apparent cessation, of the life functions, 
without actual death resulting: it is one 
of the mysteries of Nature which 
science, so far, has failed to explain. 
Here indeed is a problem for the reader 
to think over. 

Nearly all hibernating animals may 
also be revived and restored to their 
usual activity by artificial heat. The 
common bear of the Northwest is a 
familiar example of the larger animals 
which pass the winter in hibernation. 
When Bruin curls up for his long win- 
ter nap, he is usually fat and sleek; but 
when he wakes up, in the spring, he is 
rather emaciated and his shaggy coat 
dirty and unkempt. During the bear’s 
long sleep, the body absorbs all surplus 
fat, and this no doubt is a means of sus- 
taining life. Bears, when preparing for 
their hibernation, excavate burrows or 
dens for themselves in hillsides or be- 
tween rocky ledges; natural cavities or 
caves are also often used if such are to 
be found: they also frequently make 
a soft bed of leaves, grass, etc., in their 
burrows as a further protection against 
cold. Although a hibernating animal, 
the bear can hardly be said to go into a 
comatose condition: that is to say, his 
long sleep is not as profound as that of 
most other animals which undergo a 
similar condition during the winter. He 
is more easily aroused and his appear- 
ance is not so entirely death like. The 
ground hog is another common example 
of a hibernating animal overcoming the 
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hardships and privations of winter by 
simply going to sleep and not waking 
up till the cold and snow is gone. 

The fox, the coyote and the wolf 
seem to defy the severity of winter. No 
matter how cold the night is, the coyote 
and wolf wander over the dreary wastes 
of hill and dale, heedless of the cutting 
night winds; yet, with all their treacher- 
ous cunning and fleetness, they often 
have a hard struggle against starvation. 
The fox seems most active during the 
worst periods of cold and snow, and his 
apparent aimless wanderings on freezing 
nights, when the wind is still and the 
moon shining on the snow, make a 
bright and glorious night picture of 
field and wood, and the frequency of 
his puppy-like barkings would indicate 
that he was simply delighted with the 
condition of things: he is always noisi- 
est on still, cold nights. Perhaps Rey- 
nard has an artistic mind and fully ap- 
preciates the beautiful in Nature; ’tis 
certain he has an artistic cunning that 
keeps him cheerful and in prime condi- 
tion during the winter season. No 
doubt the long, thick fur of these ani- 
mals affords them ample protection 
against the coldest weather, and thus 
they have less to fear from cold than 
from hunger. A heavy, cold rain is 
about the only thing that will keep 
them under cover. Ordinarily these 
animals hunt by night, and during the 
day seek repose and rest in burrows 
and surface dens. The fox, if undis- 
turbed, will occupy the same den indefi- 
nitely or until the scarcity of food forces 
him to move. But the coyote and the 
wolf are the gypsies of the mammals: 
ever restless and full of discontent, they 
have no home; even when the fierceness 
of winter comes down, they wander like 
vagabonds with no fixed abode, hiding 
themselves wherever daylight overtakes 
them—hungry and gaunt, friendless and 
despised creatures, howling against the 
bitterness of life. 

Rabbits and squirrels forage all winter 
and remain fat and plump, in spite of 
the cold and scarcity of food. Squir- 
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rels build thick beds of leaves in the 
forks of trees or in hollow limbs and 
tree trunks, to which they regularly re- 
treat for rest or when alarmed. Rab- 
bits may or may not have regular dens; 
one rabbit may occupy an old hollow 
log or earth burrow for several weeks at 
a time, while another will sleep in a 
drift of dead leaves, a brush pile, a shock 
of corn or a mere bunch of dead grass 
—whichever happens to be most con- 
venient when daylight warns him to 
seek shelter; rabbits also show less re- 
gard for the terrors of winter than the 
squirrels; the latter, besides preparing 
warm nests for themselves, also lay up 
food by sticking acorns, certain kinds 
of berries, corn, etc., in various odd 
places, to which they resort when food 
is scarce, but Bre’r Bunny gives no 
thought as to where his next meal is 
coming from. He just trusts to luck 
and usually fares pretty well. The 
barred owl and the great horned owl 
(which comes down from the Arctic re- 
gions during the days of ice and snow) 
are examples of the larger birds which 
“rough it” during the winter. The 
great horned owl is a northern bird and 
visits us only in the winter; while the 
barred owl is a more or less common 
resident throughout the United States. 
No matter how cold the night, these 
muffled birds wander over the fields or 
through the woods on silent wings in 
search of food—picking up here and 
there an unwary rodent or a sleeping 
bird that had failed to hide itself suffi- 
ciently from Bubo’s keen eyes. Yet I 
have little doubt that, in spite of their 
proverbial wisdom and silence, daylight 
often finds these feathered hunters with 
an empty stomach. In the daytime 
they rest and sleep in hollow limbs or 
tree trunks and are comparatively safe 
from their enemies; they are the most 
abundantly feathered of all our winter 
birds and are able to keep comfortably 
warm during the coldest weather. Rac- 
coons and opossums spend the cold 
days in hollow trees; both are night 
foragers. The opossum chooses vege- 
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table food, but the ’coon prefers a flesh 
diet; both are provided with long, thick 
fur, are cunning hunters, have few nat- 
ural enemies, and so are able to get a 
pretty comfortable living during the sea- 
son of cold and snow. The shrews and 
field mice dig long, winding tunnels a 
foot or more beneath the surface of the 
earth, under fodder ricks, hay stacks or 
corn bins, and make warm little nests of 
corn silks, dead grass, etc., below the re- 
gion of snow and ice. Sometimes a 
family of field mice will take up their 
abode beneath a shock of corn, and 
Lo! on some mild day, along about 
mid-winter, the farmer comes out and 
hauls the shock away—cutting off the 
little family’s food supply and causing a 
world of trouble and anxiety to the un- 
suspecting little purloiners. 

Our belovéd Bob White is usually 
found in the bottom lands during the 
stormy periods, where they feed in culti- 
vated fields and along neglected fence 
lines. At night they sleep far back un- 
der the closest brush piles they can find 
—bunched together in a sort of circle 
with their heads pointing outward, al- 
ways alert and ready to take wing at the 
first indication of danger. These beauti- 
ful and most interesting game birds have 
many enemies to fear—not the least of 
which are the fox and the man with the 
gun. 

That feathered aristocrat of the North, 
the ruffed grouse, is probably the most 
original of all North American game 
birds. His manner of “drumming” in 
the spring—a most unique if not re- 
markable performance—is well known to 
every sportsman and hunter; yet some 
of his habits in winter are none the less 
interesting and original. At this season 
of the year they may be said to feed lit- 
erally on “sticks,” as their food consists 
almost entirely of buds, small stems of 
forest undergrowth and leaves and cat- 
kins. They sleep on the ground under 
the low-hanging boughs of evergreen 
trees, and very often, especially when the 
nights are unusually cold, under the very 
snow itself. When the snow is very 
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deep, as it often is at the North, they 
frequently remain beneath it for days at 
a time—tunneling runways in various 
directions beneath the frozen crust and 
feeding on the stems and leaves which 
they pick out of the snow; thus the 
grouse spends much of its winter life in 
a snow house. When the cold weather 
comes, the grouse welcomes the snow, 
since it is to them the warmest covering 
and the best protection they can find. 

Change of color in animals is another 
familiar phase of animal life in winter, 
which should not be over-looked by the 
observant woodsman and which should 
be spoken of in this paper, but—my 
time is up! 





NOTES FROM NORTHEAST MISSOURI. 


THE summer and the autumn of the 
present year have been seasons of regu- 
lar rainfall in this part of the Central 
West. Vegetation of all kinds made a 
wonderful growth, and the leading crops 
were very fine in development. To one 
who studies the differences in the nat- 
ural conditions of the years, many events 
will present themselves for attention. 
The years 1901 and 1902 offer exam- 
ples of direct contrast in certain ele- 
ments. The former was historic for 
high temperature and deficiency of 
moisture; while the present year will be 
noted for cool and rainy summer and 
autumn months. 





* 
* * 

FisHING? My! but the fates were 
hard set against this chief sport this 
year, and no mistake. The daily weath- 
er map was a regular high-pressure, 
low-temperature affair, and the lover of 
fishing became despondent at the gen- 
eral drift of events. Friends and de- 
votees would enquire as to the height 
of the Des Moines, and I could offer 
but little consolation. It rained and 
rained and then added another rain, and 
our chief rivers kept up at high tide 
and freighted with rich soil, en route to 
the Gulf. Weeks passed, mid-summer 
came and went, and September offered 








a few days for fair fishing. Then the 
weather map said that the precipitation 
at Des Moines was 1.90 and that Ot- 
tumwa was partly overflowed. The high 
tide swept on and continued through 
most of October. I had but two after- 
noons of real fishing, and these yielded 
a g-pound Fulton cat, an eel and some 
smaller fish. The fishing season on the 
Des Moines and Mississippi for 1902 is 
a gloomy record, and great have been 
the disappointments of those who delight 
in a day along these famous streams. 
* 
a * 

As the periodical cicada is one of my 
fancies, I wish to give voice to a few 
words along this line with Morris Rice, 
who gave in the October Sports AFIELD 
an interesting sketch of this curious in- 
sect. Prof. Rice says: ‘In the South, 
the cicadas come forth 4 years earlier; 
while, in the North, they require 17 
years to develope.” The periodical ci- 
cada exists in two distinct classes. 
These classes have 17 and 13 years of 
life, respectively, and were classified into 
broods some years ago by Prof. C. V. 
Riley, and these broods number 22. 
There are 7 broods of the 13-year ci- 
cada and 14 broods of the 17-year or- 
der. Prof. Riley was in some doubt 
about one brood. The present year 
was the regular period for the appear- 
ing of the great Brood 22, which is a 
17-year cicada. It is native to 19 States 
and its line of territory extends from 
Alabama to Wisconsin. In obedience 
to instructions from our State Entomol- 
ogist, Prof. Stedman, I made some in- 
vestigations of the appearing of num- 
bers of Brood 22 in this part of the 
State, and was rewarded by establishing 
the fact that northeast Missouri belongs 
to the territory of Brood 22. We have 
in our county Broods 7, 22 and 18. 
The first and third are of the 13-year 
order. Broods 7 and 22 are becoming 
very few in numbers here, owing to the 
reducing of the forest area. The length 
of the life period is not governed by 
locality, for both Southern and North- 
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ern States have the 13 and 17-year 
classes. I have studied the periodical 
cicada from the time of its coming from 
the egg, on up to the last week of the 
winged stage. At the age of 4 years 
the little cicada was found clinging to a 
fine root, 20 inches below the surface of 
the earth. I could write an extended 
history of the curious little insect, but 
this record is ample for the time. 
JASPER BLINEs. 


_ 
> 


“ THERE is,” says Ruskin, “religion in 
everything around us: a calm and holy 
religion in the unbreathing things of 
Nature which man, would do well to 
imitate. It is a meek and blesséd in- 
fluence—stealing in, as it were, unawares 
upon the heart. It comes quietly and 
without excitement; it has no terror, no 
gloom in its approaches.” 


—$_$_$_ —_____. 





It is not generally known that one of 
the most common animals of North 
America, the opossum, is also one of 
the most curious animals of this coun- 
try. It is remarkable for its prehensile 
tail, by which it can hang like a mon- 
key. It carries its young in a pouch like 
a kangaroo. It is the only animal that 
can feign death perfectly. It has a snout 
like a hog’s and its mouth is generously 
furnished with teeth. It has hands re- 
sembling those of a human being. Its 
eyes are like a rat’s, and it hisses like a 
snake. 


<> 





AN English scientist now claims that, 
as in the case of the bark of some trees, 
the ages of many fish furnished with 
scales can be determined by the mark- 
ings of this protective armor. The 
scales show, when closely examined, a 
series of parallel eccentric lines which 
indicate successive increments of growth. 
He finds that the lines of growth are 
more widely separated during the warm 
season than during the cold, and by tak- 
ing the two together each year’s record 
is completed and it becomes practicable 
to determine the number of years the 
fish under examination has lived. 
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THE ENGINEER'S STORY. 





That I finally decided upon a hunting 
trip to Colorado was due to a pressing 
invitation from Brother C. C. Waller, 
Division 430, Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Engineers, whose home is at Trini- 
dad. He wanted me to join him in a 
trip after black-tail, and I eventually 
made up my mind to vacate the cab of 
the old Baldwin mogul and enjoy thirty 
days of much needed recreation. Ac- 
cordingly, Sept. 18 found my wife and 
I at Bro. Waller’s beautiful home, in the 
shadow of Simpson’s Rest, that rugged 
promontory jutting upon the sea-like 
plain, whose history is known to all who 
have visited Trinidad. We were con- 
tent to spend the first four days in view- 
ing and admiring our new surroundings, 
and I met a good many members of our 
Brotherhood, and also Mr. Ranney, 
Superintendent, and Mr. Picollo, Master 
Mechanic of the Colorado & Southern 
Railroad, over which road I finally start- 
ed into the mountains on Sept. 23, in 
company with Bros. Will Thompson and 
Waller. At Watervale we were met by 
Henry Haley—a well-known cowboy— 
and a Mr. Mallum, provided with a 
wagon and 5 head of horses, to convey 
us the additional 40 miles to the famous 
Alahandrew Cafion, where we were to 
hunt. 

We pitched our tent in an old corral 








handy to wood and water, rested well 
through the night, and were up bright 
and early next morning. While the 
cook was preparing breakfast, I had 
some sport among a covey of mountain 
quail. A little later we started in quest 
of larger game—separating, to cover a 
wider territory—and had been away 
from camp about 2 hours when I heard 
the sharp crack of Waller’s .30-40. By 
the way he ‘“‘pumped” that Winchester, 
I knew there was something big in sight 
—possibly a whole family of bears. I 
came very near climbing a tree, but 
finally found courage to run to higher 
ground, where I could gain a view of 
the scene of action. I then discovered 
’twas only an antelope, and presently re- 
membered that I had a gun with me 
and that it was my duty to shoot. The 
way Waller and I sent soft-nosed bullets 
after that chap was a caution. We were 
not expert riflemen, but finally a stray 
bullet caught the antelope behind the 
shoulder and brought him down. Then 
there was a race to reach our first game. 
I could claim the longest legs, but Chris 
had the best wind, and he had the ante- 
lope’s throat cut by the time I came up. 
It proved to be a fine 2-year-old buck. 
After dressing and hanging it in a tree, 
we hunted up Thompson and told him 
the good news, and then returned to 
camp, and after dinner Haley took the 
pack horse, old Jim, and brought the 
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antelope in. That night for supper we 
had antelope steak, with hot biscuits and 
coffee made by Haley, who is an ex- 
pert cook. 

“This beats old Charlie’s lunch coun- 
ter,” remarked Chris. 

“Take your time for eating, boys,” 
remarked Thompson. “We haven't a 
stock train or perishable freight this 
trip, so we're in no hurry.” 

We sat long before the camp-fire, lis- 
tening to Haley’s exciting tales of early 




















A Morning's Catch of Trout on the Culebra, above 
San Luis, Colorado. 


Compliments of F. G. McHare. 





times in Colorado; but, at their close, 
our minds reverted to our own purpose 
in the mountains. “I saw ‘Old Bud’s’ 
tracks today,” remarked Thompson. “I’d 
give part of my life for a shot at that sly 
old chap”—and we nodded in sym- 
pathy. “Old Bud” is a very large deer 
with an exceptionally fine head of ant- 
lers. For the past 12 years he has 
roamed in and around the cajion and 
appears to bear a charmed life—invari- 
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ably escaping the bullets of the best 
hunters, and, by reason of his long resi- 
dence and good luck, has been named 
after one of the first cattlemen in that 
part of the State. 

On the following morning I got a 
shot at two large bucks, but missed. 
Chris, however, killed a 3-year-old buck 
that was a beauty. We returned to 
camp about 4 p. m., very tired and hun- 
gry. I was not used to long tramps 
and was as nearly “played out” as I 
cared to be. Thompson reported seeing 
a bunch of 8 deer and lots of sign, but 
had failed to get a shot. The next day 
(Sept. 27) we had tramped until late in 
the afternoon, and had akout lost hopes 
of success, when we heard “ Old Susan,” 
Thompson’s Winchester, turn loose, and 
the way he can work one of those guns 
would turn a Heikes or an Elliott green 
with envy. A deer on the run is a hard 
thing to hit; but keep on pumping, and, 
if you can see where your bullets strike 
in the dirt, there’s a good chance that 
you will land one in the right place after 
a while. Chris and I ran to the rim- 
rock and found that Thompson had 
killed an unusually large buck down in 
the cafion. We had a hard time getting 
down to him, but finally managed it, aft- 
er sliding and falling part of the way. 
Thompson had hit that buck 3 times. 
It’s right fore-leg was broken and one 
bullet had ranged downward through 
its ribs and another through its head. 
To hit a running deer 3 times out 
of 7 shots, at 400 yards, is pretty 
good shooting. Then followed the 
long walk down the cafion to camp, 
fully 5 miles. Tired? hungry? Well, 
I guess so! About the most welcome 
sight I ever saw was that camp-fire. 
The ever-thoughtful Haley had our sup- 
per waiting, and the amount of venison, 
hot biscuits, canned fruit and other eat- 
ables that we proceeded to hide prompt- 
ed him to remark that there was no 
“pain killer” in camp and that it was 
fully 80 miles to the nearest doctor. 
We turned in early—Thompson refus- 
ing to sleep in the tent, but making his 
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bed outside. He said he got a chance 
to camp out but once a year and liked 
to lay and study the stars. All our pro- 
tests were of no avail; we warned him 
that the country was full of wild animals 
and that he might get carried away. 
Well, a little after midnight we were 
awakened by an awful noise outside and 
some language such as is not heard in 
Sunday schools. We ran out with our 
guns, fully expecting to find our friend 
in the embrace of a grizzly, but found 
that the commotion was caused by the 
friendly visit of some Mexican burros. 
They had overturned the grub box and 
eaten everything in sight, including 
some of our toilet soap. 

Two small bucks were killed next 
day. Sunday was spent in camp, rest- 
ing, swapping yarns and shooting at a 
mark. A cowboy, passing on his way 
to Watervale, kindly undertook to ex- 
press 2 of our deer to Trinidad, where 
they were divided among our friends. 
On Monday we took a tramp of about 
15 miles, but without getting a shot, and 
I became separated from the rest of the 
party and came limping back to camp 
about dusk, completely worn out. 

‘““‘What’s the matter, Sliver?” asked 
Chris. 

“Slipped an eccentric—came very 
near having to be towed in,” I replied. 

“Put him in the back shop for a gen- 
eral overhauling,” suggested Haley. 

My feet were worn out, and I would 
have had to stay in camp next day, had 
not the thoughtful Thompson come to 
my rescue with an extra pair of shoes 
that I could wear. Long experience in 
camping out had taught him that extra 
shoes, needles and thread, bachelor’s 
buttons and court plaster never came 
amiss on a trip to the mountains. We 
had decided to move camp to McCarly 
Cajion, but, after everything was in the 
wagon, one of the horses balked, and 
no amount of persuasion would induce 
that cusséd bronco to move. “We'll 
have to ‘ double-head,’” said Haley. So 
the old reliable Jim was saddled and one 
end of a lariat wrapped around the sad- 


dle-horn and the other end looped to 
the balky animal’s lower jaw. Haley 
was to ride Jim and I finally consented 
to drive—Thompson and Chris walking, 
to lighten the load. “When you want 
to stop, just pull back on the lines,” ad- 
vised Thompson; “you can’t shut off 
steam by pushing in on the throttle, 
same as the ordinary engine.” All be- 
ing ready, I whistled ‘“‘Off brakes!” but 
we had to take the slack, and got started 
only after a good ‘deal of slipping. We 
went up that hill like a Missouri Pacific 














K. M. Burkett of Sheridan, Wyo., who was Wagon 
Train Master under General Crook in the famous 
winter campaign of 1876-'77 against the Sioux in 


Wyoming and Montana. 


Photo by CHar.es P. Hupparp, Atlantic, lowa 





stock train. But to stop—that was an- 
other proposition. I pulled up on the 
lines, as directed by Thompson, but she 
wouldn’t shut off. A disconnected throt- 
tle, wide open! What a predicament! 
Away we went, over rocks, small trees 
and logs, at a fearful rate of speed. I 
put on the air in the emergency and was 
about to jump off, when we ran astrad- 
dle of a tree and stopped all at once. I 
got up and felt myself all around, to see 
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if any bones were broken, and when I 
got the dirt out of my eyes I saw Chris 
and Thompson lying on the ground, 
half dying with laughter. “Say,” I said, 
“the wedges are all stuck on this old 
mill. You boys will never get this ten- 
derfoot to double head again.” 

A 6-mile drive brought us to our new 
camping place by a beautiful spring at 
the head of a deep cafion. The cook 
was preparing dinner and Thompson 
and I getting the camp in shape, when 
we heard a call from Waller, who had 
gone to the spring for water. We found 
him excitedly pointing to some tracks 
in the soft earth, which Thompson at 
once identified as “Old Bud’s.” Large 
enough to have been made by an elk, 
and the peculiar shape of the right fore 
hoof was easily distinguishable. ‘‘ Lead- 
ing straight down to the water,” re- 
marked Chris. ‘“TI'll bet that sly old 
rascal isn’t 2 miles away.” After a hur- 
ried dinner, we started down the cajion 
—Thompson and Haley on one side and 
Chris and I on the other. I was walk- 
ing carefully along among the cedars, 
about 300 yards to the right of Chris, 
when I saw an animal of some kind step 
into a clump of bushes and halt. My 
first 2 shots were clear misses. Then 
the game turned and ran straight to- 
wards me. The cold chills began to 
creep up my back; my hair lifted my 
hat. Great heavens! To be torn to 
pieces by a savage, beast—what a fate 
for one so young and fair! All the bad 
things I had ever done (including the 
time that Billy Bedell stopped the en- 
gine on Buffalo Hill and sent the brake- 
man and myself into the melon patch) 
came up most vividly. All at once the 
charging brute saw me and became as 
badly frightened as myself, turned to the 
right, and was making good time down 
the hill, when I stopped its flight by a 
lucky shot. It proved to be a beautiful 
mountain cat, about as large as a good 
sized dog. A mile farther on I heard 
Chris shoot; then there came the loud 
report of Thompson’s rifle, followed by 
the spiteful crack of Haley’s .30—30, and 
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I knew the real sport of our hunt had 
commenced. I answered Chris’ hail as 
speedily as possible, but on reaching the 
locality could find nothing and decided 
to go farther up the canjion. A half- 
mile further on I stood on the rim-rocks 
and was looking down into the cajion, 
when a slight noise drew my attention 
to a couple of handsome bucks just 
starting up the other side. It seemed a 
shame to kill such noble animals, but I 
had come 600 miles for just that pur- 
pose. Aiming carefully through the 
globe sights of my .30-30, I fired— 
making a line shot, but a little too high. 
The next bullet went straight through 
the shoulders of the buck I had chosen 
and then I turned my attention to the 
other—breaking his neck at the second 
shot. The thrill of excitement that runs 
through your veins upon killing your 
first deer knocks all the rheumatism out 
of your bones instanter. Chris joined 
me, and we made good time for a half- 
mile up the cajion, looking for a place to 
descend. We had hardly concluded 
dressing the deer, when Thompson came 
up with his face as long as the moral 
law. He wanted us to take turns kick- 
ing him, for he had got a shot at Old 
Bud—and missed! He had, however, 
secured the largest deer killed on our 
trip—this making 4 fine bucks killed by 
our party that afternoon. As it was 
growing late, we left them hanging dur- 
ing the night. That afternoon we were 
joined by Mr. Mallum of Watervale, 
who gave us material aid in bringing in 
our deer next morning. It was impos- 
sible to get a horse down in the cajion 
and we had to haul the deer up to the 
rim-rocks with ropes, which kept us 
busy most of the forenoon. After din- 
ner we decided to break camp and drove 
10 miles that evening, arriving the next 
evening at Watervale, where we took 
the train for Trinidad. So ended the 
most successful hunting trip that it has 
ever been my privilege to enjoy. Riding 
an engine, day after day and month aft- 
er month, is tiresome work, from which 
such a trip as ours is a very agreeable 
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change, doing one a world of good. If 
possible, I shall repeat the experience 
every year. We madea mistake on this 
trip in not taking a camera with us. Our 
various camps, with the deer hanging 
around them; the pack animals loaded 
with game; ourselves, pulling the deer 
out of the cafion up a perpendicular 
cliff fully 70 feet high—all offered sub- 
jects for photographs that we would 
have prized very highly in after years. 
But the remembrance of those days will 
remain. Often, as we go flying over the 
road, 1 am aroused from my reveries 
and reminded that I have forgotten to 
hook the engine back, by the fireman’s 
sarcastic query: “What’s the matter, 
Sliver? Shooting deer again on the Ala- 
handrew?” A. L. ELWELL, 
Division 336, B. of L. E. 





FrienD HEppon's picture was taken 
in the Horse Creek Country, north of 
Cheyenne, Wyo., and shows that an ex- 
perienced hunter who will hunt diligent- 
ly can get an occasional antelope in 
those breeze-swept pastures. The sev- 
eral antelope shown were bagged by Mr. 
Heddon and his camp mate, H. H. Par- 
ker of Wyoming, during a week spent 
in the antelope country —~ Mr. Heddon 
shooting a .30-30 Marlin and Mr. Par- 
ker a Winchester of like calibre. 





A NIGHT ON THE MARSHES, 





Any wildfowler who has ever spent a 
night on the flooded marshes along 
either our Atlantic or Gulf coasts knows 
something of the difficulties that will 
sometimes arise ere he can reach home 
or club house in safety. Our inland, 
fresh-water duck shooters—thousands 
of whom have never seen the force of 
old Neptune’s tides—will hardly realize 
the necessity for a thorough knowledge 
of one’s ground before venturing on the 
salt marshes after sundown. 

“I very well remember being placed 
in an awkward predicament the past sea- 
son, owing to the unusually fast rising 
of the waters,’ writes F. H. B. in the 


columns of the London Shooting Times. 
“Imagine yourself, kind reader, at the 
close of a short November day, seated 
on some hay and an old mackintosh on 
the boarding of a gateway, waiting pa- 
tiently for dusk to fall. The floods 
stretch for miles in front and behind, 
though they are narrow on each side, 
and to the right a farmhouse stands 
darkly outlined in the: fast fading light. 
The water laps against the edge of the 
boarding and little waves break over it 
with a soft splash. Tame ducks quack 

















BRINGING IN THE GAME, 
Photo by W. T. Heppon, Dowagiac, Michigan. 





loudly from the river near the farm- 
house, and ever and anon are answered 
by a hoarse quack from higher up the 
floods—for sound travels very far along 
the water on a still evening like this. 
Dusk is now rapidly falling and a light 
suddenly gleams from a window in the 
farmhouse. This, then, is the scene as 
I knock the ashes out of my pipe, and, 
having made the spaniel drop down, get 
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myself ready for action. Hoarse quacks 
are pretty frequent now, and presently a 
shrill whistling of pinions sounds over- 
head, as some ducks pass over on their 
way higher up the floods. But what is 
this rushing noise that quickly sounds 
nearer? Before I am hardly aware of 
the fact, with a swish of wings and a 
loud splash, 4 ducks come up from be- 
hind and settle hard by some rushes not 
more than 30 yards away. Bang! the 
shot patters round them, and one re- 
mains still, while the others clatter up, 
but the left barrel cuts the hindmost 
one down in a way that clearly means 
dead. The 2 ducks are soon retrieved 
by the spaniel and everything is quiet 
once more. Only the water splashes 
more over the boarding and creeps 
higher up the rails in the dyke. A 
plaintive Pee-wit! from the direction of 
the land breaks the stillness, and appar- 
ently the birds are coming in my direc- 
tion. But there is nowhere for them to 
settle, and, after circling round a few 
times, their calls gradually get fainter 
and finally die away over the land. Sev- 
eral times plover come down to the 
marshes, and one little bunch affords an 
opportunity not to be missed, and a 
brace is the result of 2 barrels into 
them. But there is too much water for 
these birds, and well enough they know 
it, for very few come down to their fa- 
vorite feeding places. Presently a low 
quacking in the distance puts me on the 
alert, and it is not long before the whist- 
ling of pinions reaches me. A single 
duck passes swiftly overhead and a 
snapshot is tried, but nothing results. 
“It has now become very dark, and 
the flight is practically over. Now 
comes the question of waiting till the 
moon rises. Probably the ducks are 
waiting for the moon to rise before com- 
ing, I think, and the water must have 
nearly reached its limit too. So I light 
my pipe and make up my mind to stop. 
The night is pitch dark, and it seems 
very weird with the water stretching 
away for miles, and nearly two miles of 
floods between the gateway and house. 
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Another hour will probably elapse in 
darkness, so I refill my pipe and listen 
to the lapping of the water or watch the 
solitary light gleaming across the water. 
But the time passes slowly away, and 
still no moon. The water still creeps 
up over the boarding, and if it continues 
rising much longer matters will be get- 
ting serious. But it will be useless try- 
ing to get back till the moon rises, and 
even now there is very little hope, for 
the water will be much too deep. An- 
other half hour slips by, and still no 
moon, while the light in the window 
seems fainter than ever. I look more 
carefully at this light, and suddenly the 
truth dawns on me—a fog is coming up, 
and even now the air turns chilly, while 
the hay on which the spaniel has been 
lying is all washed away. AH hope of 
getting back is now out of the question, 
and, after waiting fully two hours, a very 
faint light is the only benefit received 
from the moon. Apparently very few 
ducks are on the move, for only at long 
intervals do muffled quacks break the 
stillness, which is rendered even more 
oppressive by the thick fog. Luckily, I 
have plenty of tobacco, and there is 
some comfort in this. The water, too, 
has apparently reached its limit, but I 
know from experience that getting 
home, even in daylight, is impossible 
without a boat. The hours drag slowly 
on, and at length, settling myself against 
the gatepost, and wrapping the mackin- 
tosh well around me, I fall into a kind 
of ‘dog sleep.’ The next thing I re- 
member is some one shouting at me in 
the dull grey light of morning, and the 
well-known form of another gunner 
mooring his flat-bottomed boat to the 
gateway. What would have happened 
had he not arrived, I am unable to say, 
for the fog continued all through the 
day and it was several days before I 
could venture up to the gateway again. 
But with the exception of frightening 
everybody at home, no harm was done, 
and, needless to say, this taught me a 
lesson I am not likely to forget.’ 
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A COLORADO DEER HUNT. 





“Bob—you going?” 

“Ed—how about you?” 

“What kind of dynamite you taking, 
Bert?” 

“R.V., can I get off ten or fifteen 
days, the first?” 

These and dozens of other interesting 
interrogations were exchanged in the 
little 2x4 office facing the bulletin board 
in a smoky round-house along the tail 
end of last September, and, the first 
thing R. V. knew, his list of men were 


ments had been made with competent 
guides from Parachute and Rifle, Colo- 
rado, and all dates set; so that all ye 
hunter had to do was to bundle up his 
little bunch of blankets, get his ammu- 
nition and snake medicine, kiss the fam- 
ily Good Bye, and wend his joyous way 
to the depot. Of course, all the boys 
were down early and of course the train 
had to be late; but who minds that 
when a jolly crowd are out for pleasure 
more than for meat? But the latest 
train arrives some time; so on we got, 
after helping the baggageman load our 








Our Outfit on La Veta Pass, Colorado, just below the famous Mule Shoe Curve 
on line of the D.& R.G. R. R. 


Photo by F. G..McHarea, Walsenburg, Colorado. 





changed from “ex board” and “regular 
runs” to the “off duty” board—leaving 
him in a tight corner to get even time- 
card trains out of town. But, somehow, 
the boys had all found out that the 
weakest point in the foreman’s make-up 
was his unconquerable love of a gun 
and its accompaniments; so, of course, 
not one of them got “No” for an an- 
swer. And, when matters got good and 
hot, and the stories of 10-point bucks 
got rife, the foreman himself caught the 
fever and had to give in and line up as 
one of the party. Previous arrange- 


“800 pounds excess” —for we didn’t in- 
tend to go hungry or sleep cold. 

Settled in comfortable seats, with our 
guns and luggage taking up all avail- 
able racks, the old-timers began to tell 
how they would ‘“‘show the tenderfeet ” 
and to wager who would have to kill 
our bucks for us. But—bucks or no 
bucks—we were in the party to stay; so 
their joshing was taken just as lightly 
as meant, and thus our sleeping time 
was put in, as the noble old “compound”’ 
—or “pounder,” as they are affection- 
ately (?) called by the firemen—dragged 
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us slowly up the 4 per cent. grade, 
through tunnel after tunnel in the solid 
granite, and around curves ranging any- 
where from 12 to 18 degrees—causing 
lovely Manitou, with its brilliant lights, 
to look like a lot of matches stuck in 
the ground at our feet. Rifle was 
reached in due time, after a most enjoy- 
able ride across the roughest country 
which can be traversed by rail—through 
Hell Gate, the Busk-Ivanhoe Tunnel, 
over the great Continental Divide, and 
down into the beautiful Valley of the 
Grand. With a loud “All off at Buf- 
falo!” as we lumbered off onto the plat- 
form, dragging a whole arsenal with us 
—to find in waiting 2 large (?) wagons 
and 2 impatient drivers, who had been 
looking for us for all of 10 hours. Well, 
business was good around that little 
burg for an hour or so; and, after stow- 
ing away a good dinner, we ten (8 hunt- 
ers and 2 guides) started on our 50-mile 
drive north into Rio Blanco County for 
deer and bear. 

When about 20 miles out of Rifle we 
saw our first deer—something like 1,000 
yards to one side of the road and three 
of us started in his direction. I say 
“his,” because, to a tenderfoot, they all 
look like bucks, though it might have 
been a burro for all we know, as he 
gave us the “go by” and took to timber 
quicker than a cat in an Arkansaw cane- 
brake. But a target was necessary to 
work off the fever, after once scenting 
game; so we kicked out a large grey 
wolf from the sage brush and then the 
fireworks began. 

Running like a streak, about 200 
yards away and straight across our fire, 
we had a picnic while it lasted; so did 
the wolf. And, to make it more musi- 
cal, all the boys opened on him from 
the road with .30—30s, .32—40s, .40-82s, 
-3038, 45-70s, and .45—9g0s—the wolf be- 
ing then only some 900 yards away! — 
and, when we got back to the wagon, 
every one of those 8 men had hit him 
from 1 to 5 times (in their own mind), 
but the wolf was surely game—for he’s 
running yet. 
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Camp was pitched at dark—the tent 
being hastily put up, coffee brewed, and 
beds made down on a nice, soft patch of 
rocks—there to rest a tired and happy 
lot of men, the talk and actions of whom 
would lead one to believe they were all 
about 14 years of age. Ah! what can 
make our burdens seem so light, and 
our troubles dissolve in thin air, like an 
outing with Nature? Daylight saw our 
camp broken up, breakfast already di- 
gested, and some of the boys walking 
ahead, thinking to catch Mr. Buck nap- 
ping; but all without success, for the 
weather had not yet turned cold and 
stormy enough to drive them down from 
the Flat Tops. Permanent camp was 
made in the White River country about 
noon—the snow being scooped off the 
ground, tents thrown up and pine boughs 
cut for bedding; after which operations 
our train-box full of grub was the centre 
of attraction for an hour or two. 

Ten days out found each member of 
our party with his allowance of two 
bucks per man; so, with many regrets 
at having to part company so soon with 
our mountain home and hie ourselves 
back to civilization, we packed up and 
returned again to our monotonous rou- 
tine—each and every one of us vowing 
to “see you again, next season, Mr. 
Blacktail!” as we waived our adieux to 
the eternal hills and the fleet-footed deni- 
zens of the Flat Tops. R. V. HoGue. 


——_____<>— 


“A CURIOUS WORM.” 





The larva described on page 342 of 
the October Sports AFIELD is that of 
an cestrus—which I cannot more closely 
identify from the description. It is, how- 
ever, closely allied to that special type of 
insect known to greatly afflict our Euro- 
pean roe, of which an illustration is given 
in my forthcoming book on the roe- 
deer. By the time these lines reach you 
I will be on my winter campaign against 
the game in Portugal—an account of 
which I hope to send Sports AFIELD. 

CAPTAIN THE MAROuIsS IvREA. 
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A YOUNG TRAPPER’S EXPERIENCE. 





PART II. 

Black bass were now on the move, 
with appetites sharpened by the early 
autumn frosts; so, having but little to 
do in the afternoon, the trapper pro- 
duced a large line and hook and Mrs. 
Stanway gave him a black linen thread 
for a minnow line. Plenty of angle- 
worms were found in the damp muck, 
and with these we soon caught a sup- 
ply of nice shiners for bass bait. The 
trapper appeared to be led by an uner- 
ring knowledge in all of his moves. He 
knew where to go to get worms for the 
minnow fishing; then he straightway 
found the minnows. It remained to be 
seen if he knew as well where to find 
the bass. In the absence of something 
better, he went ashore and cut and 
trimmed a heavy green pole for a fish- 
ing rod. Now he paddled in among 
snags and fallen trees in deep water. A 
minnow was impaled and lowered, per- 
haps to a depth of 10 feet. He had not 
long to wait before there came a tug at 
the line, and then something sagged 
down heavily. The trapper was prompt 
to do his duty and after a short fight 
landed a fine bass of 2 pounds weight. 
No; the trapper was not mistaken: he 
knew that bass love to haunt snaggy 
ground. About as soon as a minnow 
could be lowered, a bass would be walk- 
ing off with it. Stanway knew nothing 
of reels or artificial bait or fancy ways 
of handling a fish, but he was an expert 
as a pot fisher and landed nearly every 
fish that bit. He continued until the 


minnows were gone—never making a 
remark—and, whenever it was time to 
pull, he would heave upward with his 
strong rig with such power that the 
largest fish were lifted in bodily with no 
chance to fight for their lives. 

The next morning the traps (which 
numbered five dozen) yielded 31 rats, 
four ’coons and a mink. The muskrats 
possessed fair coats of fur and the pelts 
were beginning to turn red on the flesh 
side—indicating a degree of primeness. 
Muskrats are worth trapping sooner 
than other animals, on account of their 
constantly being in the water, which is 
more or less cold. The other animals 
possessed poor growths of fur at this 
time; they had no red color on the flesh 
side of the pelt and were hardly worth 
skinning. We remained one more night 
on this “beat”—as trappers term a 
stretch of trapping ground. The third 
and last night we only caught 14 rats 
and a ’coon, which showed that we had 
thinned the game out to such a degree 
that it would pay to remain there no 
longer. Stanway pulled up his traps as 
fast as he came to them, being also very 
careful to save their stakes. When he 
returned, we had the tent and all of our 
belongings packed in the big boat, ready 
to move on. 

Today our progress was slow and 
tedious, for a strong gale blew down- 
stream constantly and at times stopped 
us dead-still. The trapper took every 
possible advantage of the shelter afford- 
ed by the woods, and struggled on un- 
til his hands were blistered from rowing 
the heavy load. Finally—intending to 
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give him a rest from his labors—I pre- 
vailed upon Mr. Stanway to change 
places with me. As we were making 
the change, Isaw a knowing glance 
pass between the trapper and his wife. 
I had no idea that it required such an 
amount of muscle to propel that barge. 
It was such uphill business for me that, 
after I had toiled over a scant half mile 
of the way, the trapper drew alongside, 
saying: “Here! ye better git back in 
the little boat agin; we want ter make a 
couple o’ miles, any way, terday, an’ the 
only way ter do it is ter let yer dad 
tackle it agin.” I was not at all un- 
willing to give over my job. 

When about 4 miles had been made 
from our last camp, we came to a fine 
grassy bank near a creek of spring wa- 
ter, which Stanway chose for our camp- 
ing ground. He then left me to skin 
and stretch the furs caught the night 
before, while he went to set out the 
traps. For supper we had a raccoon 
that had first been boiled and then 
roasted down. I cannot say that I rel- 
ished it; but the others ate heartily and 
seemed to enjoy the meat greatly. 

The second day of our stay here I 
had my first lesson in trapping. When 
re-setting traps Stanway said: “The 
banks bein’ easy to travel here, now’s 
yer time to foller along an’ see how it’s 
done. Now, ye see that log there, 
stickin’ out of water? Well, that’s vis- 
ited every night by a rat, as ye can see 
by the deposit on it. He’s sartin to 
come there tonight. So I chop a notch 
jest under water below the signs, and 
deep enough so that the water’ll cover 
the trap by a half-inch; then staple the 
chain to the log an’ I’m done. I had a 
trap on it yisterday—ye see it’s off now 
—the chain hangin’ straight down.” 
Here the trapper pulled up the trap—re- 
vealing a very large drowned muskrat. 
“Its cur’us,” continued the trapper, “but 
ye'll allus ketch the biggest rats at log 
sets an’ the smallest ones in the grass.” 
The trap was taken up, as we were go- 
ing to move. “Here’s what I call 
scratch signs,” said the trapper—point- 
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ing to a place where rats had climbed 
the bank repeatedly. “I set the trap at 
the foot of the slide, leavin’ it barely 
covered by water, an’ stake out full 
length of the chain in deep water, so 
the rat ’ll drown, or else he'll twist his 
foot off an’ git away, by windin’ up in 
grass or roots.” We next came to a 
long stretch of reeds and wild rice, 
growing in water so shallow for some 
distance from shore that every rat 
caught would be certain to escape by 
winding up the trap and chain in the 
grass and twisting the foot off. “Here’s 
how I ketch the rats an’ have ’em 
drown, so they won't git away, when I 
find sech ground ez this,” said the trap- 
per. “I go fur enough out to git 2 or 
3 foot ’o water, an’ then lop down the 
grass an’ weeds an’ make a bed and set- 
tle it till it jest floats. I poke it apart a 
little an’ bed my trap so it will be under 
water; then stick my stake, an’ the job 
is done. The rat thinks it’s a feed bed 
made by some of his kind, so he climbs 
up on to it an’ you can guess what hap- 
pens. A few sech false beds ’ll ketch 
every rat.” Soon after this the water 
became deep near shore, so that the 
trapper had been able to set his traps at 
the regular signs where rats had dug 
and scratched the bank. A small bay 
lay near here, well grown up to cattail 
flags. Rats had cut these down and had 
formed several large cone-shaped houses 
from the flags, roots, grasses and mud. 
Here the trapper had placed a trap at 
the foot of each house, bedding it in so 
that the water would cover it, and all 
were set on the most sloping sides, 
which are the ones travelled by the rats 
in building and in making repairs. Some 
of the traps contained drowned rats; 
one or two had amputated feet; and 
others that had claimed game the day 
before were not sprung. Whenever the 
water around a house was very shallow, 
the trapper had made an effort to 
deepen it by use of the paddle, and if, 
from the nature of the bottom, he had 
been unsuccessful, the trap was pretty 
sure to contain its meagre holding of a 
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dismembered foot. When the last trap 
on the bank had been gathered, the 
trapper threw out the catch for me to 
skin, while he was pulling up those on 
the opposite shore. 

Again were we packed up and on the 
move. We spent two or three nights 
on every 3 to 5-mile stretch, according 
as the ground was good or poor and 
signs plenty or scarce. We had fair 
success all the way—meeting no other 
trappers and with nothing to irritate us, 
save that on Sundays, when we did no 
more work than necessary, farmers’ sons 
patrolled the banks and robbed our 
traps upon several occasions, and some 
of the boldest took traps as well. This 
compelled us to watch our line, during 
which vigil I witnessed several tilts be- 
tween the old trapper and the light 
fingered gentry. The offenders were 
not small boys, but grown-up young 
men, who seemed to consider our traps 
and game as fair plunder, and that we 
possessed no rights which they were 
bound to respect. But the trapper 
talked to them like a Dutch uncle—be- 
rating them roundly for their lack of 
manhood and threatening some of them 
with the law if their depredations con- 
tinued. 

On Nov. 2 we arrived at the mouth 
of Maple River. Its current was slower 
even than that of the Grand, and its 
banks were low and muddy, with plenty 
of vegetation to attract muskrats. We 
saw abundant signs here of ’coons, 
minks and muskrats, and the trapper 
gave some signs of being elated at the 
prospects. Said he: “If no one dips 
in here to bother, I'll show ye how to 
ketch sumpthin’ worth while.” Upon 
our arrival at the new grounds, Mrs. 
Stanway (who had been threatened with 
malarial fever) decided to part company 
with us, taking the train at Muir for 
home. This placed the duty of acting 
as cook upon me, along with my other 
duties. I was, however, sorry to see 
Mrs, Stanway leave, for she was a, kind 
lady and enjoyed wild life as well as the 
trapper himself. Her departure gave 
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me a berth in the tent, which was kept 
warm by the sheet-iron stove. (I had 
been miserably cold the past 3 nights, 
and could not have endured sleeping in 
an open boat much longer.) Stanway 
packed up all the furs and sent them 
home with his wife. Our total catch at 
that time footed up 263 rats, 24 minks, 
and 18 ’coons. The rats would all sell 
readily at the full price paid for fall rats, 
but the other kinds were of but little 
value, having been caught from 2 to 4 
weeks too early. 

When the trapper returned from the 
railway station, it was too late in the 
day to think of setting many traps. So 
he told me to come along, as he pro- 
posed setting a few traps near camp 
without using the boat. “I'll show ye 
a little about trappin’ ’coon and mink,” 
said he. We had saved the bodies of 
several rats from last night’s catch, to 
use for bait; ’coon and mink tracks were 
plentiful all along the water’s edge in 
the soft mud; and, when a place was 
found where the margin between the 
bank and deep water was narrow, the 
trapper stopped, saying: “ Now, here’s a 
place to put a trap where it'll ketch 
’coon, mink, er rat, er anything that 
comes along.” Selecting a trap having 
a strong spring, he set it, gave the spring 
a twist toward the right hand (as he al- 
ways did to make the jaws lie flat); 
then pulled the pan down a trifle, so 
that the trap would not spring with dif- 
ficulty. Next the trap was bedded so 
as to set level, barely submerged by wa- 
ter, and was placed near the bank itself. 
After this, he laid 2 or 3 soaked, muddy 
leaves around over the traps, to make 
things look natural. Next a strong 
stake was driven down hard, but in deep 
water, so that it would hold a ’coon. 
Lastly came the baiting. A stick of 2 
feet or more was cut, having a prong a 
few inches from the end which should 
pierce the bait. A half of a rat’s body 
was impaled until it rested against the 
fork; then the stick was stuck in the 
bottom, out in deep water, after which it 
was left leaning toward shore at a dis- 
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tance of a foot from the trap. ‘‘Thar!” 
exclaimed the trapper, “I reckon when 
Mr. Coon or Mr. Mink comes erlong an’ 
reaches a few times fer that bait, he'll 
feel himself grabbed suddenly, an’ he'll 
have all the business on hand that he 
can ’tend to.” The balance of the traps 
we had brought were set in a similar 
manner as the one just mentioned. We 
then returned to camp, where I feasted 
on a fine fat squirrel, while the trapper 
and Curly made a meal of muskrats 
(which I had not as yet plucked up suf- 
ficient courage to taste). The wind 
raised in the night, and a driving rain 
mixed with hail pelted against the tent 
—waking me up. As I lay listening to 
the storm, I heard the chattering squall 
of a ’coon, followed by a succession of 
splashing and plunging sounds from the 
direction where I knew one of our traps 
had been set—which gave pretty con- 
clusive evidence that a ’coon had made 
a prisoner of himself while inspecting 
one of our baits. J. A. NEwTon. 
To BE CONTINUED. 


MY FIRST STEEL TRAP. 








I had a slight consciousness that the 
foreman laid some proofs on my table, 
but I was too absorbed to hear just what 
he said. I was looking out of the office 
window at a passing country boy who 
was going home with a new steel trap. 
I was oblivious to all office work then. 
What a flood of memories came to me! 
Recollection carried me back to my first 
steel trap. What a prize it was! No 
king was prouder of his crown than was 
I of my first steel trap. After life 
brought theatres, banquets, entertain- 
ments and social functions, but none 
ever gave the pleasure and the unalloyed 
joy that did that first steel trap. Let’s 
see. That was 42 years ago. I am in 
a reverie. It seems but yesterday. I 
had set dead falls and figure 4’s and 
snares, but those were not satisfactory. 
I coveted a steel trap. Money was hard 
for boys to earn in those days and the 
opportunities few on the farm. 
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One day Father said that if I would 
pull the beans he would give me a quar- 
ter, and I could buy a steel trap.) My 
acceptance of the job was instantaneous, 
There were two acres to pull. The 
beans were away over in the back “40,” 
where we used to go after wild straw- 
berries and blackberries. There was 
woods on two sides of the field and in 
the corner was the bean patch. It was 
awful lonesome there—away back in the 
field and so far from the house—and 
Oh! so painfully quiet, the only sound 
being the drumming of the partridge, 
the droning of insects and the singing 
of birds. It was Saturday, as I had to 
do the work out of school hours. O 
my! what hard work. How tired I 
was and how my back ached. I had 
only one solace—one thing to cheer me. 
I was earning money for that steel trap. 
I crawled slowly home that night with 
every part of me aching, but it all van- 
ished when Father placed that silver 
quarter in my hand. The distance to 
town never seemed so long as it did the 
day that I went down after my trap. 
The return trip was one of pleasure. I 
feel the thrill now as I recall it. 

Back of the old log house where I 
lived was a pond. There the muskrats 
sported daily right in my sight. There 
I set the trap for rats. And the first 
catch! What a thrill of delight! I had 
staked the chain on a bog and set the 
trap. The next morning when I rowed 
over in my canoe I gazed intently on 
the bog and saw that my trap was gone. 
The chain had slid down the stake and 
in the bottom of the pond lay the trap 
with a big muskrat with one leg caught 
in the sprung jaws. Only the boy who 
has trapped and experienced the thrill 
and emotions that come with the catch- 
ing of the first muskrat can realize what 
it meant and what I experienced. Now, 
as Memory pictures it 





“T have waited a long time for those 
proof!” says the foreman. Thus was 
my reverie ruthlessly interrupted and the 
office grind taken up once more. 

CHARLES E. BARNES. 
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THE MAUMEE AND 


By JAMES &. 


HE result of the struggle for the 
possession of the Maumee Valley 
practically decided the fate of the 

great Northwest Territory. It was a 
long, bitter struggle. Campaign after 
campaign, with alternating victory and 
defeat, only made the combatants more 
determined to win and keep this attrac- 
tive region, the southernmost part of the 
great St. Lawrence Basin. No wonder the 
Indians were loath to give it up; that, 
even after their power had been broken 
by Wayne and Harrison, they disputed 
every foot of the progress of the white 
man and made him pay in toil and blood 
for every inch of its soil. 

Its power to attract has been increased 
rather than lessened with the passing of 
a century. To be sure, there are no 
stupendous cataracts, no lofty hills to 
charm the eye and captivate the senses; 
in their stead we have the quiet, restful 
beauty of a broad river, flecked with a 
multitude of islands; a current, now 
calm and deep and slow, now rapid and 
boisterous, as it ripples and roars over 
ledges of rock. The fine fields and fruit 
farms which occupy the sloping banks 
of the stream and the largest of the isl- 
ands form a restful and attractive back- 
ground to the river itself, and give the 
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fisherman the comforting assurance that 
his diet need not be confined to the 
members of the finny tribe who are un- 
lucky enough to run up against his 
tackle. 

From Perrysburg (the head of navi- 
gation on the river) there is for ten miles 
a succession of rapids, broken here and 
there by stretches of calm, deep water. 
To this part of the stream come not 
only the rural fisherman, out for an even- 
ing’s fish, but many a swell fisherman 
from the bustling little city down on the 
Bay tries his hand at catching the Mau- 
mee’s treasures. From mid-June to the 
coming of the first September frosts the 
gleam of the camper’s tent among the 
trees is a very common sight. Here is 
a crowd of gentlemen of leisure who 
take their ease—to smoke or doze or 
fish as they may choose; there an old 
farmer with his family breaks up for the 
time the monotony of farm life and re- 
cuperates by the lisping waters of the 
great river. 

The skillful fisherman can catch his 
favorite bass or muscallonge in its sea- 
son; the unskillful can catch plenty, too, 
if he be not over-particular as to kind. 
As in other streams, the best fish come 
only to the man who knows just where 
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and how to fish. Unfortunately, one of 
the commonest fish in the river is the 
greedy German carp. This fish is not 
content with rooting up the mud on the 
bottom of the pools and fouling the wa- 
ter for the finer grained fishes, but he 
must turn on their young and fill his 
capacious paunch with them. There 
are, to be sure, some few fishermen who 
assert that they prefer the carp to any 
fish in the river, except the black bass. 
I questioned one of these adherents of 
the carp and he acknowledged that the 
carp, as it is usually prepared, is but an 
ill-flavored fish; but he further alleged 
that his wife had a certain process of 
parboiling and frying which removed all 
the objectionable muddy flavor and 
made Mr. Carp a very toothsome dish. 

After all is said for the carp, he af- 
fords but poor sport. When hooked, 
he makes no fight worthy of the name. 
You pull, and up he comes with but lit- 
tle more life than a snag. Dough and 
biscuit are often used for bait; some- 
times worms attract him. During the 
late summer the most taking bait is 
green corn, cut fresh from the cob. 

Few fish have the drawing power of 
the black bass. As the molasses is to 
the fly, so the black bass stream is to 
the born fisherman. He may be indif- 
ferent to carp and mullet, or even to the 
lordly pike; but, when the bass season 
comes, he loses all indifference. Line 
and rod come out for a good overhaul- 
ing, and woe be to his companions if 
business keeps him from the river or 
lake! The best bass fishing is to be had 
when the river is low. At such stages 
much of the bed rock along the rapids 
is exposed, and the fish are compelled to 
seek the pools and quarry holes. Here 
the bass enthusiast repairs, to try his 
luck with chub or shiner or artificial fly, 
and many a time he has a fine string of 
the brown-green banded beauties to 
please the eye and tickle the palate. 

While the water is still black and 
cold, when the first toad begins to stut- 
ter, the fisherman who can stand the 
damp and the cold gets his reliable lines 
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and good old lancewood and hies him to 
the pools and ripples where the muscal- 
longe lies in wait. Many a time he 
comes home empty handed, but, some 
day, a pair of jaws set with sharpest 
spines clamp down upon the minnow; 
there is a lusty pull, the barb strikes 
home, and the struggle begins in dead 
earnest. Out towards deep water rushes 
the maddened fish; then up and down 
the pool, while the reel hums that merry 
tune so familiar yet so dear to all dis- 
ciples of the gentle Izaak. He ceases 
his struggles; but, as the pull of the 
reel gives the barb a new tooth, he 
wakes from his stupor and renews the 
fight. But, this time, the contest does 
not last so long; the big fish is evidently 
weakening; a last pull—and in he comes, 
to be gaffed.- Noble fish! ’tis a brave 
struggle you have made, but you, too, 
must feel the sting of outraged Fortune. 
A skillet—a savory smell—a voracious 
fisherman’s appetite—and our King of 
the Northern Waters is gone. 

Besides the fish of low degree—such 
as sheepshead, red eye, and sand pike— 
there are the ever present Siluridz or cat- 
fishes. These are mainly of three kinds: 
the yellow-bellied mud cat, the more 
slender white-bellied mud cat, and the 
silver grey channel cat. Of all the fish 
in the wide river, except the carp, these 
are the easiest to catch, and, consequent- 
ly, occupy the attention of a majority of 
the wielders of rod and line. I allow 
no one to go ahead of me in enthusiasm 
for the sweet, tender fleshed trout—in- 
deed, the man who has never eaten one 
of the beautiful wary creatures, fresh 
from an ice cold Northern brook, has 
missed a great thing—but for every-day 
wear, when trout can’t be had and bass 
refuse to bite, there is nothing superior 
to the catfish. Trot lines, set lines, poles 
set against the bank, poles held in the 
hand—all have their devotees. Seining 
is not growing in popularity—thanks to 
vigilant game wardens and a public sen- 
timent awake to the best interests of the 
river and its finny inhabitants. 

The rivers of most sections have 
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beyond the skin to warm 
the cockles of a man’s heart 
and to trickle in big drops 
down over his being—this 
jaunt had no superior that 
summer. The hot August 
sun was broiling away on 
our heads with all the fer- 
vor of the Tropics when 
we reached the river. The 
water, catlike, purred 
against our legs, as we 
waded out, toward the cen- 
tre of the stream, to the 
desired quarry holes. We 
first baited with minnows 
or crawfish, to catch some 
of the fine bass which were 
said to frequent the pools 
of this part of the stream; . 
but, after whipping alf the 
IN THE BIG HORN MOUNTAINS OF WYOMING.—Our Camp holes of any depth within 
on Tepee Creek. 100 yards of the head of 
Our Camping Outfit on the Divide Between Big Goose Creek and the rapids, ‘and trying a 
bea cesinenipings little still fishing, we dis- 
carded bass bait and put 
broad alluvial bottoms, where, during on worms. Luck turned with the 
the greater part of the year, the fisher- change of bait. From that time (mid- 
man must wade shoe deep in mud. This afternoon) we caught fish right along 
disagreeable feature is lacking along the —several sheepsheads, a sand pike, and 
Maumee, for everywhere un- 
derfoot is the smooth Salina [fig 
limestone, broken here by | 
quarry holes and deeply 
scarred and grooved there by |F 
glacier marks. The angler | 
may, if he so chooses, go 
only where his clothes will 
remain clean and his temper 
sweet, and still enjoy first- 
class fishing. : 
One fishing trip, made to |= 
the Maumee some years ago, 
comes to mind with all the 
distinctness of yesterday. 
There was nothing uncom- 
mon about it. We caught no 
fish of wonderful size and 
weight; had no remarkable 
adventures on land or water; ! 
but, for downright satisfaction 





Photos by CHaRes P. Husparp, Atlantic, Iowa. (See next page.] 








: c DOME LAKE CLUB.—Corner of Club House and some of 
—the kind that goes way in its Cheery Staff. (See article next page.) 
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a fine mess of channel cat and bull- 
heads. There was a nice lunch hidden 
away in a basket under some willows on 
the bank, but what angler likes to stop 
fishing when, the bites are coming thick 
and fast? Just as the sun was setting 
we opened the baskets and ate our 
lunch—perched on some tall rocks like 
so many blue herons. Sandwiches and 
fruit were soon gone—though, I fear 
some of it was bolted rather than care- 
fully masticated. The red and gold 
faded out of the west and all the noises 
of the day became silent, save the ripple 
and splash of the waters as they poured 
over the limestone and the cry of a 
screech owl as he hinted to us that it 
was time to go home. By and bye we 
took the hint, collected our fish, and 
found we had a tobacco pail nearly full 
of scaly and skinny creatures. There 
were, to be sure, no such monsters as 
often figure in fishermen’s stories—only 
common kinds, and those of moderate 
size. A nickel’s worth of ice having 
been bought and placed on top of our 
fish, we rode home, quite satisfied with 
our day’s sport and full of anticipations 
of a royal feast on the morrow—antici- 
pations which, contrary to usual human 
experience, were destined to be fully 
realized. 


THE DOME LAKE CLUB. 








Perhaps the most picturesque and 
unique sportsman’s club in this country 
is the Dome Lake Club, which owns 
1200 acres of ground in the heart of 
the Big Horn Mountain timber reserve 
in Wyoming. On the club grounds are 
5 lakes and many streams fed by 
springs. Two of the lakes are land- 
locked and are stocked with Montana 
grayling. The other lakes and streams 
are alive with trout—the Eastern 
speckled brook trout predominating, 
though there are a goodly number of 
rainbow and Rocky Mountain trout. 
Situated at an altitude of 8,820 feet, it 
is but 2 miles from the club house to 
perpetual snow, and mountain peaks ris- 
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ing to 12,000 feet elevation can be 
reached within 5 miles. The cottages 
of the club members are of hewn logs, 
taken from the grounds of the club. 

The club house proper serves all 
meals and the cuisine will compare fav- 
orably with some of the famous hostel- 
ries of the East. Many men of note 
are members of the club and find re- 
laxation from affairs of state and busi- 
ness cares by stealing away to this re- 
sort, where they cannot be disturbed by 
telegraph or telephone and by mail but 
three times a week. The nearest rail- 
road point is 40 miles away. Our illus- 
tration shows one end of the club house 
and its corps of cheery servants. 


IN THE BIG HORN BASIN. 








All fishing records of the Big Horn 
Mountains of Wyoming were broken 
the past summer by H. G. Leavitt of 
Leavitt, Nebraska—a member of the 
Dome Lake Club. On a camping trip 
out from Dome Lake, he caught 12 
speckled trout, weighing 52 pounds 10 
ounces—every one caught with the fly. 
I am aware that larger records than this 
have been made in catches of rainbow 
trout, but I do not believe its equal can 
be produced with Eastern brook trout. 

Atlantic, Towa. C. P. HUBBARD. 


>_> 





OF late, owing to the fine sport to be 
had there, the Manatee Country on the 
west coast of Florida has attracted much 
attention. Back from the beach excel- 
lent gun sport may be had, but the fish- 


‘ing to be had there will ever remain the 


chief attraction to the visiting sports- 
man. You can row out any morning on 
Sarasota Bay and catch 3 or 4 fine pan 
fish before breakfast. Spanish mackerel, 
pompano, mullet, sea trout, red snapper, 
groupers, flounders and sheepshead are 
abundant. Three very informing pam- 
phlets, treating of the sport and re- 
sources of this little known section, may 
be had by addressing C. B. Ryan, Gen- 
eral Passenger Agent, Portsmouth, Va. 
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THE Man with the Typewriter has 
just come in possession of a startling 
fact. He is growing old! That’s what- 
ever! The significant rigidity apparent 
in the joints of his right forefinger 
means partial ossification—if it means 
anything—which is occasionally the 
forerunner of approaching senility, same 
as gray hairs and tobacco stains on one’s 
whiskers—both of which he disclaims. 
A cruel irony of Fate has ordained that 
my trigger finger should be the first to 
“flicker” on me, and just now, of all 
times, when it is getting a total rest, 
after more than a year of constant ser- 
vice. And I have been more than or- 
dinarily kind to that particular digit. 
Time and again, when the guard of my 
old straight-gripped Greener has kicked 
it into temporary insensibility, I have 
patched up its damaged cuticle with 
court plaster and allowed it to loaf, 
while‘ its nearest relatives performed 
duties which were properly its own. But 
now it shows its ingratitude the minute 
I jerk the dusty cover off my type- 
writer and direct it to depress the “Y” 
key. What does it do? It doubles up 
—that’s what!—and I skin my knuckles 
on the top running gear of the blamed 
old machine. Stays half bent, like the 









































new moon or the sassafras bow of a 
half-civilized Choctaw. Being consider- 
ably worked up over this new and mys- 
terious affliction, I laid the case—finger 
and all—before the least objectionable 
of my medical friends—when the fol- 
lowing dialogue ensued: “How’s that 
best girl of yours, back in the Yankee 
States?” “All right, I reckon. Heard 
from her yesterday.” “Fairest and most 
adorable of her divine sex?” “Yep. 
My pick among ten thousand.” “Good 
sense?” ‘Bright as a new fish-hook.” 
“Well” (with true professional gravity), 
“better go back to her right away. A 
year from now she might be tempted to 
pass you on to a dime museum.” 


* 
*x * 


THE above is merely prefatory and 
calculated to prepare the reader for 
probable hitches in the flow of my ma- 
chine eloquence. It takes an expert to 
typewrite fluently with three fingers, and 
my left hand is temporarily out of com- 
mission entirely. Some of the boys 
newly returned from the Philippines 
brought with them a choice collection 
of Moro knives and the Chinese game 
of fan-tan, and, from personal observation, 
I fear that civilized communities will de- 
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rive little benefit from the introduction 
of such Oriental curios—but that is an- 
other story. All things considered, I 
had rather buck up against a fan-tan 
game than stand before a modern high- 
power rifle in the hands of an amateur 
sportsman, of the sort found in the 
woods of York State, Maine and Wis- 
consin. Since my enforced return to 
the old camp, much of my leisure time 
has been devoted to going through a 
year’s accumulation of sportsmen’s 
journals, and it appears to me that the 
cause of game protection is being ad- 
vanced, and pretty effectually, by the 
very class of shooters we old timers 
would feel inclined to legislate against. 
Under present conditions no conserva- 
tive insurance company would risk much 
on the life of a client who makes an an- 
nual excursion after deer; no loving 
husband and father would doom his 
dear ones to a season of agonizing anx- 
iety for the mere pleasure of dodging a 
shower of 30-calibre bullets in a thicket 
of second-growth pine. Death stalks 
in the forest, garbed as an up-to-date 
gunner, in duckings and corduroys, and 
he isn’t hunting so earnestly as formerly 
for a “shining mark.” Any sort of an 
old mark will answer, or he will shoot 
at a wiggling bush or the rustle of a 
leaf. Fifty years ago the buffalo hunt- 
ers of the Plains used to ply their voca- 
tion, undeterred by the known proximity 
of hostile red skins; but the same men, 
if alive to date, couldn’t be lured within 
10 miles of a camp of New York or Chi- 
cago or Milwaukee sportsmen. Human 
foolhardiness has its limitations, provid- 
ing it is leavened with a grain of com- 
mon-sense. Human forbearance goes 
farther; otherwise some penitentiary 
would gain a tenant each time an inno- 
cent hunter felt the sting of a bullet. 
Heaven has favored the sportsmen, inas- 
much as the slaughterer has heretofore 
been almost exclusively of their own 
kind and stripe—probably because dis- 
interested woodsmen have “holed up” at 
the opening of the season, while the 
hired guides have kept well to the rear 
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of the firing line. But some of these 
days the chosen sons and daughters of 
the forest will commence turning up in 
a perforated condition, and a moccasin- 
shod Malise will hustle the fiery cross 
from Smith’s Corners to Jobson’s Mill 
on Big Tamarack. The Revolutionary 
uprising will fade into insignificance be- 
side that which will follow, and I can 
imagine the Minnesingers of Ocono- 
mowoc, in days to come, stirring the 
martial ardor in hearts of generations 
yet unborn with lays like unto that 
which follows: 


Oh! where is Antoine Pierot, 
The logger from Marquette? 
And where is brave Neil Neilsen? 
Are they dead already yet? 
No; they’re weeping in the forest— 
Heedless of the wintry rain— 
O’er fair Ann Maria Goobins, 
Who was foully killed and slain. 


Singing, sped she down the footpath, 
Dreaming of no danger near, 

When the cruel, fatal bullet 
Took her—Biff! behind the ear. 

And tonight there'll be no frolic, 
Francois’ fiddle will be dumb; 

Long we’ve borne our wrongs in silence 
But at last the hour has come. 


Look! From every cot and cabin 
Swarms an armed and angry host: 
Hardy Swede, red-polled Norwegian, 
Gaels from Scotia’s ruggéd coast, 
Lanky Yankees from New England, 
Teutons of prodigious girth, 
Chippewas, Crees, Winnebagoes— 
Residenters from their birth! 


Weeping mothers, tearful maidens, 
Cheer them as they march away. 
Hark !—the watchword, “ Break ranks! Scatter. 
We have work to do today!” 
Woe unto the city sportsmen, 
Reft of tents and guns and beer! 
Honor to the hardy woodsmen, 
Falsely said to look like deer! 


a ae 


Ir is a safe guess that no reputable 
maker of high-power arms ever recom- 
mended, or thought of recommending, 
his rifles for use with full jacketed bul- 
lets in a thickly settled region, or would 
advise, under any circumstances, placing 
them in the hands of careless, irrespon- 
sible people. Jove’s thunder bolts are 


not playthings for children, and the com- 
ing of a 30-calibre bullet from so far 
away that no attendant report is heard, 
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can be compared only to a lightning 
stroke from a clear sky. In this man- 
ner, but a year ago, death came to a 
farmer of the Gasconade region in Mis- 
souri. Laborers in the same field saw 
him fall, but heard no report. A bullet 
hole in his skull solved the mystery; 
but probably the hunter who fired the 
shot never knew that it claimed a victim. 
“Deer hunting in the North Woods to- 
day,” said a veteran sportsman in my 
hearing, “is like sitting in a poker game 
where every player is a seasoned shark 
and fair playing is tacitly prohibited. 
Your chance is no better than your 
neighbor’s, and it’s a cinch that you 
lose.” The average deer hunter seems 
to be arguing from the same premises 
and reaches the same _ conclusions; 
hence, it seems to me, the whole thing 
is working around towards the further- 
ance of game protection, by keeping at 
home the men who are likely to kill a 
deer when given the chance and com- 
mitting the forests and their denizens to 
the tender care of a class of hunters 
likely to kill anything and everything 
else rather than the antlered object of 
their ambitious quest. 


* 
* oe 


AND now some prosaic, sentiment- 
slaughtering scientist has gone out of 
his way to squash another of our pretty 
fancies. He says there is no such a 
thing as “frost-tinged foliage”; that the 
scarlets and russets and yellows of our 
autumnal forests are not of Jack Frost’s 
painting, but simply betoken that the 
leaves have ripened, have completed 
their growth, reached a perfect maturity, 
and are ready to part from the twigs 
that bore them. Any one not a scien- 
tist might have as easily made this state- 
ment, since theories are not invariably 
born of wisdom. A natural idiot can 
lie as glibly as his brother, whose brain 
may be of normal weight, or a few 
ounces heavier. You can’t judge a 
man’s intelligence by the brightness of 
his imagination or by his celerity in 
grasping conclusions. A thousand theo- 
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ries may be analyzed without discover- 
ing a single fact; but never yet was 
there one advanced without some one 
being found ready to accept it at its face 
value. Professor So and-So has said 
that a maple leaf is yellow, and the 
crests of the sumachs red, simply be- 
cause these hues are seasonable, follow- 
ing the green of the “growing months.” 
A thousand readers stumble upon his 
assertion, and nine hundred and ninety- 
nine of them remark, “Well! that’s 
news to me. I always thought the 
frost colored ’em.” There is no inclin- 
ation to argue the question. The Voice 
of Science—that great enunciator of 
truths—has called the turn and claimed 
the last word. 
* 7 * 

But occasionally Science makes a 
miscue—“ Englishes” wrong, you know, 
or something of that sort—and leaves 
her opponent in “ posish” for a phenom- 
enal run. The present instance will 
serve as example. Any traveller will 
bear witness that the perfect glory of an 
autumnal forest is best observed in 
Norther latitudes, where the summers 
are shortest; that the brightest scarlet 
patches on Carolina or Georgia oaks 
mark the immature leaves borne by this 
season’s wood; that the maples and 
gums of the Gulf Coast region cannot 
rival their Northern kindred in warmth 
of color. Maybe some of the readers 
of our magazine will show a disposition 
to endorse this view of the question. 
Collectively, they should be able to sift 
the matter thoroughly, and it might as 
well be done now as later on. Jack 
Frost has long held renown as a land- 
scape painter and window decorator, and 
if undeservedly, it is high time we knew it. 

* ™ *” 

SPEAKING of frost and maples and 
high latitudes, I am reminded that a 
cousin of mine, away up in Northern 
New York, is still deriving a consider- 
able revenue from the “sugar bush” 
that his grandfather first tapped in the 
early ’40s. His is the unalloyed pleas- 
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ure of “walloping” his flapjacks in gen- 
uine maple syrup. Think of it, O ye 
millionaires! who are paying good 
money for a mysterious compound, of 
which the principal ingredients are glu- 
cose and burnt sugar! Verily, the moss- 
back whose abiding place is in the win- 
try woods hath a recompense granted 
him for his privations and hardships. It 
is well worth living in a country “where 
ice freezes”—if I may use the expres- 
sive phrase of a brother scribbler—to 
know that one’s larder is stocked with 
buckwheat flour and “tree molasses,” 
with barrels of cider and bins of gill- 
flowers and pippins and heaps of yellow 
rutabagas in the cellar, and a double 
row of plump, well-cured hams behind 
the smokehouse door. And the York 
State pioneers, with all these good things 
in store, and plenty of venison and bear 
meat on the side, still prated of civiliza- 
tion and its amenities! What a com- 
mentary, this, on the innate cussedness 
of human nature, that can find nor hap- 
piness nor content save in grand opera, 
French-heeled shoes or turnover rail- 


roads? 


oa 
* * 


I HEARD recently a joke on a Ken- 
tuckian with a feud on his hands, who 
rode 40 miles to borrow a hammerless 
shotgun for use in the impending trag- 
edy. There were three brothers to con- 
tend with, and he was not much of a 
rifle shot, and there are certain advan- 
tages pertaining to a scatter-gun which 
“kicks out the bu’sted hulls.” At early 
dawn he waylaid his game; but the 
“safety” on the gun was still a mystery 
to the would-be avenger of blood, and 
his purpose was balked. He pulled 
each trigger in turn: cussed—pulled— 
and then cussed some more. It was no 
go. ‘Gentlemen,” said he, emerging 
from the sheltering thicket, “ef enny of 
you fellers want ter kill me, I’ll furnish 
the gun an’ am’nition. Or,ef you want 
ter quit fussin’, let's go over ter ther 
still, an’ I'll buy a gallon of licker. I’m 
derned ef smokeless powder an’ shute- 
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less guns hain’t plum disgusted me with 
livin’!”’ 
* 
* ok 

OvER in a New Mexican town a friend 
took me around on a back street to 
show me a genuine case of a broken 
heart. What I saw was a neatly dressed 
man, prematurely grey, nodding in the 
sun on a doorstep, with a well fed, typi- 
cal Scotch terrier asleep on his knees. 
“That’s a hard pair to draw to,” said 
my friend; and then we went around to 
a chile layout and filled our tanks with 
concentrated fire, while he told me a 
new version of the old, old story. “I'll 
fix it up in verse,” said-I. “Bully good 
subject. Reminds me of the old saying 
that the more a fellow sees of men, the 
better he likes dogs.” And so I or- 
dered paper and a pencil, stuck a smug- 
gled Mexican colorado maduro in the 
northwest corner of my insatiable maw, 
and ground out the following 


TALE OF A TERRIER. 


To live and die in a gloomy cell, 
Expiating another’s crime— 
Deaf to all but the distant bell 
That marks the snail-Jike advance of time; 
Small wonder if hope has long since fled; 
If for humankind there is naught but hate; 
If faith in the Maker himself is dead 
In that heart so cruelly crushed by fate. 
Numbed and dumbed, beyond hope or fear, 
He lay and crooned, for himself to hear, 
Ever these words, “If I were free, 
My dear little woman would come to me!” 


Sun of mid-day and silv’ry stars, 
Patt’ring raindrops and wintry fleece, 
Strive not to pass ’twixt the close-set bars; 
The dead are dead, let them rest in peace. 
Aye, dead to all that the living prize; 
Dead to those who had wrought his shame; 
Lying ever with tearless eyes 
Burning the gloom with their steady flame. 
Only through death can there come release. 
God pity the wretch! will he never cease? 
Murmuring ever, “If I were free, 
My dear little woman would come to me!” 


“ Prisoner, rouse thee! Thy wrongs are known— 
Freedom is thine. To the world once more!” 
Silent and wond’ring, he stands alone 
With no backward glance at the prison door. 
O wondrous earth! were you e’er so fair? 
O breath of Heaven! how fresh and sweet! 
Kneel in thanksgiving and silent prayer— 
But no—he is tottering down the street, 
Crooning in endless monotone, 
As in the days when all hope had flown, 
“T’m out of prison—I’m free, I’m free! 
How my dear little woman will welcome me!” 
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“ Married and gone, two years or more,”’"— 
One white hand clutched at his gasping throat, 
And he reeled away from the closing door 
To hide his despair where none might note; 
When, fawning, grovelling, there at his feet, 
Howling his gladness in canine wise, 
Mangy, hairless, a cur of the street— 
But ha! there are tears in the wand’rer’s eyes. 
He stoops—his arms clasp a burden light, 
As he hurries away through the storm and 
night: 
“Thank God that his mercy has set me free, 
Thank God that her dog is still true to me!” 


* 
* * 


It is remarkable how correspondence 
accumulates at a fellow’s regular camp 
when he straggles off for a short tour 
through the outlying districts. Barely 
six months away, on this last trip, and 
here’s a cigar box half full of letters re- 
quiring immediate attention, to say noth- 
ing of 23 copies of our county paper, 5 
gun catalogues and an invitation, per 
postal card, to the wedding of Mrs. 
Louisa Dillingham (“Dish-faced Lou’’), 
who used to run the boarding shanty at 
the Bob-cat Mines. A few of the let- 
ters conclude with the words, “Please 
Remit’’—which is equivalent to saying 
that no reply is expected. Of these, 
three bear the same signature, showing 
that I still possess friends who hold my 
name in perennial remembrance. Then 
there is a request for the prescription I 
used so successfully when the entire 
camp at Dry Fork was :fflicted with 
something resembling a mixture of scar- 
let fever and spring nettles. Of the 
whole lot, there are two which I might 
as well reply to here, as it will save me 
4 cents postage—a matter of moment to 
a man of my years who is temporarily 
incapaciated for manual labor. 


* 
* ok 


“Tama young man, 16 years old,” writes T. D. M. of 
Ionia, Mich., ““and I want to become a United States 
Scout and devoat my life to the ecsturminashun of the 
trecherouth red skins, who killed my grandfather’s 
brother-in-law at Cottonwood Springs, Kans , Oct. 27, 
A. D. 1862. I have a det of blood too wipe out, and 
want to know the rite way.” 


My experience has been that when a 
fellow gets so mad that he lisps, it is a 
good plan to take a tree on him and 
crawl off into the mysterious beyond. 
T. D. M. feels that he is called to a 


sacred mission, and I desire to pat him 
on the back and say “Sic ’em!” But 
tis only just to discourage his idea of 
becoming a scout. High-class exter- 
minators of today no longer work along 
such antiquated lines. Bootlegging poor 
whiskey into the Reservation is easier 
and surer; but, if T. D. M. desires to 
win special success and renown in his 
chosen field, he might spend a year or 
two at Ann Arbor, devoting the major- 
ity of his time to the twin studies of 
etymology and toxicology, ere taking 
the final step of locating as an M. D. at 
Tuskogee or Fort Sill. 


* 
oe * 


“ Pansy Eyres” writes: “Is The Girl with the Type- 
writer your wife? When will we hear from her again? 
And if not at all, Is there any chance for me to supply 
the vacancy. I am a bright and versatile writer, can 
use either the Smith Premier or improved Jewett No. 4, 
and am quite expert at the touch method.” 

Yes’m. I’m greatly honored by your 
kind proposal, but I’m blessed if I know 
how to reply as succinctly and briefly as 
I would wish to, without dropping into 
the crude and uncourteous phraseology 
of the Plains. First and foremostly, the 
young lady you refer to is xo¢ my better 
half—“not at all,” as you justly sur- 
mise—and the “ vacancy” is cf such long 
standing that it may hardly be filled 
with any assurance of getting an accu- 
rate fit. Years ago my heart was given 
to a fairy-like sprite with beautiful sorrel 
hair and eyes like a weak solution of 
indigo irradiated by the perpendicular 
rays of an August sun. She was a 
young lady with great vivacity of spirit 
and one front tooth missing from the 
kick of her papa’s pack mule; and when 
she turned me down, I just stayed that 
way—wilted, like a last summer’s hat- 
brim, which no amount of starch can 
restore. But I fear to dwell too long on 
mine own woes, lest the kindly indulgent 
members of the great Sports Afield 
Family should begin to tire of hearing 
from 

THE MAN WITH THE TYPEWRITER. 
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ENLARGING AND COPYING. 





SEVENTH PAPER. 


There are two ways of making photo 
enlargements. One way is to make an 
enlarged negative with the camera, di- 
rect from a print. This is, of course, 
rather more expensive than the other 
method. And, in cases where the pic- 
ture is enlarged to considerable extent, 
will show the grain of the paper more 
or less. But very good enlargements 
up to from 4 to 6 times the original can 
be made, which will compare very favor- 
ably with the small picture. A 4x5 
print will easily go up to 8x10—making 
a good sharp picture, if the original be 
a good, clear, sharp photograph. The 
two processes of enlarging will here be 
described. 


ENLARGING FROM A PRINT. 


For this work some sort of a large 
camera box will be necessary and one 
of considerable extension of bellows. 
Some times an old or second-hand view 
box can be purchased and one of large 
size—as, for example, an 8x10 or IOxI2 
—will have a good long draw, and will 
answer about as well as one of the regu- 
lar enlarging cameras, so called. The 
lens should be one of short focus. A 
Y size regular portrait lens will be 
found to answer very well indeed. These 
lenses can usually be picked up at sec- 
ond-hand stores at a reasonable figure. 
The double lenses used on the 4x5 and 
5x7 Poco and Premo cameras will also 
do very well for enlarging purposes. 

The process is as follows. The pho- 
tograph to be enlarged should be tacked 
to a small board and placed upright and 
square before the camera. The bellows 
should be stretched well out and the 
lens brought close to the picture—say, 
from 4 to 6 inches. The camera ex- 
tension and distance the lens is from the 


plate in the camera will of course deter- 
mine the amount of enlargement. Nat- 
urally, the original picture will need to 
be the correct distance from the lens. 
Focus carefully, using the large opening 
of the lens; then stop well down to, 
say, F 64; cap the lens; put in the 
plate; and give a good long exposure. 
It is desirable to have ample exposure, 
as the lens does not work so rapidly as 
when the focus is shorter. It is advis- 
able to get a dense plate, as the texture 
of the paper and other little defects will 
not show so plainly as they will on a 
thin negative. A developer giving ra- 
ther contrasty effects will be best to use. 
The plate should be developed similarly 
to an ordinary plate, and will, after dry- 
ing, need some working up. This may 
be done with a lead pencil—a little re- 
touching varnish being first rubbed over 
it. In this way the negative can be 
sharpened up. Enlargements, as a rule, 
are best printed on glossy paper. A 
north window will be found the most 
suitable light for enlarging; and, after a 
trial or two, the exposure can be ascer- 
tained exactly. 


ENLARGING FROM A NEGATIVE WITH THE 
OPTICAL LANTERN, 


Of all the various enlarging processes, 
this is the most successful. All the fine 
bromide enlargements that you have 
seen are made in this manner. A very 
good home-made lantern for enlarging 
can be made, and the cost should not 
exceed from $10 to $15. A pair of 
condensing lenses should be purchased ; 
and, if these be bought unmounted and 
then mounted in tin, they will cost about 
half. The light used can be an oil lamp 
—although a calcium light would be 
better. A ¥ size portrait lens should 
be used for the front objective. The 
condensing lenses should be mounted 
with the convex sides together and 
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placed before the light. The negative 
is now placed close to the condensers 
and the objective lens farther out. A 
board to receive the bromide paper 
should be placed a few feet from the 
lens—the distance the bromide paper 
may be from the front lens regulating 
the size. It will be necessary to focus. 
A sheet of white paper should be used 
while focusing, as it would fog the en- 
larging paper if put up before all is 
ready. Of course, the light should be 
shut in with a tin hood—so that the 
light from the lamp cannot be diffused 
through the room—and the lantern 
worked in a dark room or at night. 
Enlarging bromide paper is made in 
very rapid emulsion, being nearly as 
rapid as that of a dry plate. When the 
oil light is employed, negatives of ra- 
ther thin film should be used, as, were 
the light to penetrate through a dense 
one, the results would be harsh and 
chalky. The length of exposure can 
be ascertained with a small strip of the 
paper. The farther away from the lens, 
and the larger the print from the same 
negative, the longer the necessary ex- 
posure—varying according to the dis- 
tance from the plate to screen. Care 
should be taken to have the right side 
of the plate towards the condensers or 
the enlargement will be reversed; the 
light should also be correctly placed, or 
a portion of the screen will be in 
shadow. The light should also be 
placed at the correct distance from the 
condensers. Some times the exposure 
is made through bolting cloth, and then 
the prints have the effect of fine old 
etchings. 

The enlarged prints are developed 
with a rather strong metol-hypo de- 
veloper; as, on account of the stain, 
pyro is not suitable for developing 


prints. They should be fixed in a ra- 
ther strong hypo bath—say 

Saturated solution hypo...................-.eeee 3 ounces 
PS Giasioesn ee apeni poutaacutawsrseepaetnaiesese 8 ounces 
Ns 6 655654 acsae nas sse he oneaieocmmeumeiose ace ¥% ounce 


They should be mounted on card- 
board, and, if you have a good knowl- 


edge of crayon work, they may be 
beautifully worked up. It is a good 
plan to use a rough brand of paper, if 
they are to be worked up either in cray- 
on or water color. If you possess some 
artistic talent, pictures may in this way 
be made direct from life—either by 
working over the enlargement or by 
drawing from it and thus making a cray- 
on or painting. In this manner you 
will be able to produce all the perspec- 
tive correctly, should you be unable to 
draw correctly from life, as all the dis- 
tances can be measured. If it is desired 
to transfer an enlargement to canvas, go 
over the back thoroughly with stick 
charcoal, and then lay the enlargement 
on the canvas and trace around the out- 
lines with a hard point and it will leave 
all the outlines on the canvas. 


COPYING. 


Where one desires a copy of the 
same size as the original, the process 
is about the same as making an enlarged 
negative, except that the lens should 
not be drawn out so far. About an 
equal distance from the centre of lens 
to plate, and from lens centre to the 
photograph to be copied, will give a 
copy the same size as the original. 
Where tintypes or Daguerreotypes are 
copied, see that they are placed in sucha 
light that they do not reflect light from 
the glossy surface. Writings and en- 
gravings, as well as other things of this 
order, may be copied as well as photo- 
graphs. E. T. CALDWELL. 





THE Rochester Camera Co. are now 

making their Pocket Poco in a 4x5 size. 
baebsancien ri 

BEGIN at this season to increase the 
time of exposures a little; as, otherwise, 
your plates will be too faint. December 
requires the longest exposures of any 
month in the year. 





i 

Your friends will appreciate a few 
nice prints from your best negatives at 
Xmas. Begin to make them up at 
once. 
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The Dog is the only animal that is capable of disinterested affection. He is the only one that regards 
the human being as his companion and follows him as his friend; the only one that seems to possess a nat- 


ural desire to be useful to him. 








EARLY TRAINING. 





Too much stress cannot be laid upon 
the importance of the care and handling 
of the puppy. Disposition to a large 
degree depends upon early impressions. 
The dog that is kicked and cuffed un- 
reasonably when a puppy becomes a 
timid, sulky or treacherous beast when 
grown. On the other hand, the puppy 
that is allowed full license and liberty 
becomes the willful and disobedient dog. 
Commencing as soon as the puppy is 
weaned and taken from the litter, a cer- 
tain uniform and unvarying attitude 
should be maintained toward him. All 
severe punishment should be absolutely 
dispensed with until after the puppy is 6 
to 8 months of age, and no marked de- 
gree of severity in punishment should 
ever be used—xo matter what the provo- 
cation. In handling all young puppies, 
except those destined to become ladies’ 
pets, never take them into the lap to be 
petted or allow them to jump up on 
you. They may easily be broken from 
jumping up by catching their feet when 
they do so and exerting an uncomfort- 
able pressure—at the same time repeat- 
ing ‘‘ Down! down!” Eagerness to reach 
their food (which so often results in the 
upset dish of milk) can be checked by 
holding the puppy by the scruff of the 


neck until he is calm; then releasing 
him with a quiet cluck. He soon learns 
to await the signal before commencing 
his meal. 

Never attempt training when there are 
others around to distract the attention 
of the dog. If a well trained, obedient 
dog is desired, it is best not to allow 
children to play with him until he is at 
least 8 months old. The importance of 
early training is much greater in the 
case of sporting dogs than in that of 
pets. The sporting dog should go into 
the professional trainer’s hands not 
younger than 10 months or older than 
18 months. When the trainer takes 
him, the dog should be thoroughly 
broken to lead and to come quickly to 
call. He must also have the utmost 
confidence in human beings. It is ab- 
solutely harmful to teach sporting dogs 
to retrieve in play. This usually results 
in a “hard mouthed” retriever that will 
“fetch” just when he pleases and at no 
other time. Much better to leave the 
retrieving lessons entirely to the profes- 
sional trainer. In the case of trick dogs, 
lessons may be commenced at any time 
after the puppy is weaned; but no diffi- 
cult tricks or those requiring any de- 
gree of force in the teaching should be 
commenced before the dog is 6 months 
old. CHARLES P. HuBBARD. 
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‘A QUAIL HUNT. 





“Jessie Jones” and “Georgia Belle” 
—two of the staunchest and truest dogs 
that ever drew a covert—are stealing 
noiselessly through a wild plum thicket, 
while two hunters, with guns at the 
ready, as carefully follow. A cloudless 
sky, a perfect November day and the 
certainty of a large bevy of quail just 
ahead. Does your blood flow just a 
little quicker at the picture? Can you 
imagine what follows? Slower and 
slower the dogs draw on, while a mys- 
terious rustling in the grass and dry 
weeds just be- 


REFERRING to the St. Bernard, an ob- 
serving sportsman writes: “In winter 2 
dogs travel the route on the Italian side 
of the mountain towards Aosta; 2 more 
make the voyage on the Swiss side to- 
wards Martigny. They all go to the 
cabins of refuge that have been con- 
structed for the benefit of travellers, 
and, even when the snow has fallen 
during the night, they find their way 
surely. Two dogs are made to go over 
the same road together, so, if one per- 
ishes, it is replaced by another —a 
young one —who is instructed and 
trained by the survey dog, of which he 

is the pupil. 





yond the plum 
thicket tells of 
the presence of 
the little feath- 
ered ‘beauties in 
goodly volume. 
The rustling 
ceases. The | 
dogs stop, and, | 
with tense mus- 
cles, rigid tails 
and dilated nos- 
trils, cautiously 
sniff the air. 
The hunters ad- 
vance—when, 
with a burst of 
whirring wings, 
the bevy are up 
in the open. 

Four quick reports. Four light puffs 
of smoke, and down whirl four little 
balls of gold, white and brown, while 
twenty others seek refuge in the tall 
grass 200 yards beyond. A sharp 
command; a quick leaping forward of 
the two anxious retrievers, who prompt- 
ly return, carrying tenderly the game. 
How often have we dreamed this scene! 
Occasionally ' it comes true. The joy 
of it never grows old. Our illustration 
shows the two hunters and the two dogs 
taking a well deserved mid-day rest af- 
ter a successful invasion of the quail 
ground. 








A HALT FOR LUNCH. 


When the dogs 
arrive at the 
cabins of refuge, 
they enter them 
to see if any one 
is seeking shel- 
ter there, in 
which case they 
entice them to 
follow. If they 
find any travel- 
lers who have 
succumbed to 
the cold, they 
revive them by 
imparting heat 
by licking their 
hands and face. 
If these means 
are inefficient, 
they return with all speed to the Mon- 
astery, where they know how to make 
themselves understood.” 





TueE Irish wolf-hound is coming again 
into popular favor—a club having been 
recently formed in England in the in- 
terest of this breed. 


SECRETARY COOKE of the Virginia 
Field Trials Association writes that the 
inaugural trials will be held Dec. 8 in 
the neighborhood of Chase City. He 
has been over the grounds and reports 
an abundance of birds and a nice open 
country to work in. 
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AN IRREPRESSIBLE RIFLEMAN. 





“Yes,” said Tom Haven—as one of 
us finished telling of a curious shot he 
had made and arose to prod the camp- 
fire with a stick—‘yes, some mighty 
queer things happen when a man pulls 
the trigger of a gun. There’s a friend 
of mine in the town where I live—a 
doctor—and I never knew a man to be 
so fond of fire-arms as he is. He has 
4 rooms where he lives—2 for his work 
and 2 for living rooms. What guns are 
not hung on the walls of the 2 office 
rooms overflow into his quarters, and he 
has a lot of them, I tell you. Takes 
me up evenings to show me some new 
rifle or revolver he has just bought, and, 
first thing I know, we are loading car- 
tridges or moulding bullets to beat the 
drum. Times like those we would sit 
up late, tinkering with the new contrap- 
tions, and the result always was that we 
met again in the morning and went out 
for a try with the new gun—for we got 
so enthusiastic over our speculations as 
to what it would do, we couldn’t wait 
till some other time.’”’ There was a 
brief lull as Tom filled his pipe—light- 
ing it with a coal from the fire—when 
he continued: “Sometimes the Doctor 
would come over to my place—routing 
me out of bed before 5 in the morning 
with the explanation that, if he was to 
have any fun at all with his shootin’- 
irons, he had to get out early, as by 9 
o’clock a lot of patients would be asking 
for him. Then we would both eat a bite, 
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after taking a nip of bullseye whiskey, 
and sneak out the back way to the out- 
skirts of the town. “I recall one of 
these mornings and some queer shots 
Doc made. Walking down a back 
street, just as the rosy light of dawn 
was spreading over the east, the Doctor 
pointed out a lamp-post that stood out 
of the snow as prominently as the 
Romer Shoal beacon on a moonlight 
night, the gas jet flickering in the wind, 
and, said he, ‘How far is it to that 
light?’ 

“«A hundred and eighty yards,’ says 
I, ‘judging by the length of these 
blocks.’ 

““*What’ll you say to my hitting the 
flame?’ he asked, looking round to see 
if there was any one in sight. 

“«T’d say you had money to throw 
away on fines,’ says I. 

“«Oh! you’re always afraid to shoot 
at anything,’ he retorted—which was 
quite true in a way. ‘Why, there ain’t 
a policeman awake in this part of town 
at this hour.’ <A fact, as we learned 
soon afterwards; for the Doctor simply 
could not resist the impulse to try that 
new rifle and his smokeless cartridges. 
The report sounded fearfully distinct to 
me, and it was a good shot, too—for the 
old-fashioned 4-pane lamp was minus 
its front and rear lights and the rush of 
air round the flame made it seem for a 
moment as though it had been snuffed 
out. Doc shouldered his rifle again with- 
out looking round, and we walked along 
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RIFLE AND TRAP. 557 


as though nothing out of the ordinary 
had happened and tried not to see the 
three or four people who poked their 
heads out of windows to see what the 
rumpus was about, and, seeing us, no 
doubt said something about new deviltry 
Doc was up to and turned in again. But 
that was the way with people when he 
indulged in some of his erratic target 
practice, and, instead of getting mad 
when he shot a pig or a hen—just to 
see if he could hit it as it crossed some 
street he was travelling on his way to 
call on a patient—they would say, 
‘That’s just like Doc,’ indulgently, and 
take the money he offered as damages 
(and incidentally keep the chicken if he 
managed to hit it, which he generally did). 

“Well, we got out of town and were 
following the railway track, when a 
freight came along. We stood in the 
snow at one side, waiting for it to pass, 
and presently an empty box-car with 
three hoboes inside rolled by. They 
shouted something when they saw us, 
and one of them jumped up and held a 
badly battered derby hat at arm’s length 
with a derisive ‘Give ye leave!’ That 
fellow didn’t know Doc so well as I did, 
and the next moment he was minus a 
hat—which we found later on with a 
neat little bullet hole near its centre. I 
don’t imagine the bullet knocked it out 
of his hand. Think he was so surprised 
to see his bluff called that he forgot to 
hold on to the target. Doc chuckled 
to himself as he worked the lever. I 
knew he was a-saying—as he generally 
did with a new shooting-iron—that that 
gun was good enough for him and that 
he would trade off all the others and tie 
up to this one.” And Tom knocked 
the ashes out of his pipe and filled it 
again while the talk went round. 

“But say!’—Tom interrupted some 
one to exclaim, “the darndest thing I 
ever saw done with a rifle was a fluke 
that occurred one afternoon while our 
gun club was holding a shoot. We had 
not been practicing very long together, 
and I remember we were shooting that 
day at new targets of a sort some of 


you youngsters never pulled trigger on” 
(this with a touch of sarcasm—some of 
the aforesaid youngsters being veterans 
at the traps); “they were made of paste- 
board with a hole in the centre and just 
filling the hole was a rubber balloon 
about as big round as a dollar. We 
never argued about dusted targets those 
days, for when a pellet or a number of 
shot struck that tiny pink balloon, it 
simply disappeared—its round paste- 
board rim being invisible save to the 
sharpest eyes when it got 50 yards away 
and began to sail steadily. You had a 
pink ball with a grey streak round it to 
aim at, and if the referee saw nothing 
pink anywhere, he called ‘‘ Dead bird!” 
and it was up to you to smile. But if 
the pink streak kept on untouched, it 
crossed the high fence and was promptly 
jumped on by a bunch of small darkies, 
who prized the curious things highly 
and fought together tooth and nail until 
some one got away with them or they 
were smashed in the general scrimmage 
on the hillside. The coons liked them 
better than we did, after we had tried 
them for a time; and there was dissatis- 
faction outside the fence when the first 
black saucer with a yellow rim came sail- 
ing through space and was shivered into 
a thousand pieces on a diminutive kinky 
skull that happened to be in its line of 
flight. For grounds we used one corner 
of the baseball park, which had a high 
fence all round it. That-afternoon the 
local club had a couple of teams at 
practice, and every now and then a ball 
would come our way with more or less 
force—often taking one’s attention away 
from his shooting at the wrong time— 
so that goose eggs found their way into 
the scores more frequently than we 
liked. Above the park there was some 
rough ground where Doc was in the 
habit of repairing for a bit of target 
practice now and then, and some one 
said he was up there that afternoon— 
the sounds of rifle shots frequently re- 
minding us that this was probably a fact. 
And it was—for soon Doc hove into 
view, with an 1873 model rifle over his 
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shoulder. He never cared much for 
scatter-gun practice at the traps, pre- 
ferring his in the field, so he merely 
looked on for a time or took an occa- 
sional shot at a missed target as it sailed 
toward the hill background, to the in- 
tense consternation of the darkies scrap- 
ping for souvenirs, who forthwith sought 
safety in flight. While Doc was look- 
ing on, a ball came bounding across our 
score and hit a shooter on the leg, so 
that the referee was compelled to give 
him a miss for the target he was shoot- 
ing at. Some one picked up the ball 
and in a huff was about to throw it out- 
side the fence when Doc called ‘ Here! 
give me a shot at it!’ 

“The man laughed. ‘You couldn’t 
hit this ball in a thousand years,’ he told 
Doc. ‘Never mind,’ Doc answered, 
‘give me a shot at it, any how.’ Up 
went the ball, as straight into the air as 
the powerful fellow could throw it, and 
up went Doc’s rifle, too, and the bullet 
caught the ball just as it had reached 
its highest point and had begun to fall. 
It seemed to go on higher still for a 
moment—then there was a great puft 
of fuzz and a bunch of wool floated 
downward, while the wind carried a 
cloud of pulverized yarn off to one side 
of the grounds.” 

“‘And what did the baseball players 
say to that?” I asked. 

“Say?’’ Tom quickly answered, “ well, 
you may be sure they didn’t say things 
like they often did to the umpire when 
that poor devil was a stranger, trying to 
decide a fine point between some visit- 
ing club and the home team. And they 
got poor satisfaction out of Doc—he 
simply pumped another cartridge into 
his rifle and went on looking at the tar- 
get smashing as if nothing out of the 
ordinary had happened; so no one said 
Boo about the ball until the players re- 
turned to their diamond, when they 
chewed the rag, as they call it, for a few 
minutes; then some one hunted up a 
new ball and they went on with their 
playing and yelling. What? No, of 
course he didn’t, for he told me after- 


AFIELD. 


ward that he was more surprised than 
any one else on the grounds to see the 
baseball go to pieces when he shot at it. 
But it was a good shot, for all the luck 
that: helped.’’ Perry D. FRAZER. 


—_ 
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I HEREWITH hand you 2 targets re- 
cently made by myself and Mr. Bush, 
who made the first target—using a 
heavy Stevens rifle and .22 long rifle 


Exact Size of Target. 
G. W. Bush. Ten shots; 75 feet; off hand. 








Exact Size of Target. 
W.M. Morse. Ten shots; 75 feet; off hand. 





smokeless cartridge. I immediately 
picked up a little Stevens “Favorite,” 
using the .22 short cartridge, and, as 
you can see, nearly duplicated his target. 
Milwaukee, Wis. W. M. Morse. 





THE 1902 meet of the Washington 
State Sportsmen’s Association, at Taco- 
ma recently, attracted a representative 
gathering of shooters. E. E. Ellis of Seat- 
tle captured the L. C. Smith Cup with 
36 out of a possible 40. The Post-In- 
telligencer Trophy was won by W. F. 
Sheard of Tacoma with a score of 43 
out of 50. Seattle was selected as the 
place for the 1903 tournament. 
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At this frosty, kindly holiday season may SPORTS 
AFIELD be permitted a place in the minds of all its 
subscribers and friends? We hope so—assuring ev- 
ery reader of these pages, wherever he may be, of a 
friendly greeting. To old friends, any promises as to 
the good things we shall set before them in 1903 are 
not needed, and new readers are invited to regard us 
with equal confidence. And so, with grateful hearts 
for the many blessings vouchsafed us this Thanks- 
giving Diy, we send you our December issue, be- 
speaking for SPORTS AFIELD a secure place in your 
esteem. 





ITEMS OF INTEREST. 





AND now the Stevens people have entered the 
arena with a new candidate for the approval of 
sportsmen, in the shape of a well made, well bal- 
anced double-barrel 12-gauge, weighing about 7} 
pounds and listed at $2500. The new gun (which 
will be known to the trade as No. 250) has a 
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OF late Thos. H. Fraser—the Sage of Morrison— 
has been under the weather, materially interfering 
with his plans for various trips afield and with sev- 
eral good things in a literary way already outlined 
for these columns. He is now, however, on the road 
to recovery and we look, in our January number, to 
see him bear out the claim of his family motto— 
‘Je suis prest’”’ (I am ready.) 


* 
* * 


JAMES 8S. COMPTON, one of SpoRTS AFIELD’S most 
entertaining writers, and withal a man imbued with 
a sincere liking for scientific and natural history sub- 
jects, sets out this month for a tour of the Gulf Coast 
country—going direct from Kentucky to Biloxi and 
Gulfport, Miss. 

* " * 

WRITING from Mifiaca, State of Chihuahua, Mex- 
ico, Dr. George M. Nye says: ‘‘At present I am 
only a day’s hard ride from El Rancho y Hacienda 
San José de Bavicora, which Frederic Remington 
describes and illustrates so vividly in his ‘Pony 
Tracks.’ Sports AFIELD is read to a frazzle every 
month in the camp, and then the frazzle is usually 
gathered up by some prospector and taken on the 
trail.” 








THE NEW STEVENS DOUBLE BARREL SHOTGUN (No. 250). 





matted extension rib, top lever, treble bolt, low cir- 
cular hammers, rebounding bar locks, patent fore- 
end checkered, checkered pistol grip, and rubber butt 
plate; is choke bored and especially designed for 
smokeless powders. Being machine-made through- 
out, all parts are readily interchangeable. Other in- 
formation of the Stevens Arms Co., Box 5680, Chico- 
pee Falls, Mass. 


* 
* * 


At the Bimel tournament, Oct. 15, Rolla Heikes 
broke 375 out of 400 targets ; at Crawfordsville, Oct. 
22, he broke 391 out of 400; at Louisville he won 
the Kentucky Handicap by killing 35 birds straight 
from the 33-yard mark ; at Dalton, O., he broke 259 
out of 280 clay birds, and at Kent, O., he scored 93 out 
of 100. At clay birds he shoots 3 drams of smoke- 
less powder and 1} ounces No. 7} chilled shot. His 
wadding is grease-proof “Express’’ and ‘Black 
Edge”’ in Arrow shells—factory loaded by the Union 
Metallic Cartridge Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 


* 
7 * 


At the tournament in connection with the recent 
North Carolina State fair at Raleigh, E H. Storr of 
Baltimore won high average with Peters factory 
loaded Ideal shells. 


8. D. BARNEs has been having some good hunting 
lately in the timbered hill country of Arkansaw, and 
writes us in such cheery vein that it would not sur- 
prise us in the least to have him send in the first 
chapters of a new serial story, to start in either the 
January or February SPoRTS AFIELD. A true child 
of the great Southwest, a close observer, and inherit- 
ing on his mother’s side a high order of literary tal- 
ent, the Tall Cypress of the Arkansaw (as his friends 
are wont to call him) well deserves the regard in 
which he is held by the reading public—particularly 
in the West and South, where the local atmosphere 
of his stories is so convincing as to admit of no 
denial. 

« * » 

As this is the season for extending greeting to one’s 
friends, we take pleasure in doing so with especi 
emphasis to the Railway Passenger Agents of the 
United States, Canada and Mexico. Onur indebted- 
ness to these efficient public servants is a large one, 
and, by the same token, they may each and all rest 
assured that their confidence in Sports AFIELD will 


fo always zealously lived up to at this end of the 
ine, 


* 
* * 
Ex-President Cleveland is indulging in his fa- 
vorite sport of duck shooting near Back Bay, Va. 











£60 SPORTS 
FINE WORK WITH DU PONT POWDER. 





As of interest to SPorTS AFIELD’s many readers, 
and furnishing a very plain pointer to the man about 
to order ammunition, as to the powder he should 
favor, I beg to call attention to a number of scores 
recently made under varying conditions and at dif- 
ferent points. 

At Spirit Lake, Iowa, on Aug. 6, Fred Gilbert fin- 
ished a day’s programme with a clean score of 200 
targets. On Sept. 9, 10, 11 and 12, at Battle Creek, 
Mich., he won 1st general average—shooting at 800 
targets and scoring 944 per cent. At Detroit, from 
the 20-yard mark, lst general average—scoring 923 
per cent.—and upon the closing day killing 95 
straight in the live-bird contest for the Gillman- 
Barnes Medal, at 32 yards’ rise. 

At Okoboji, on Sept. 28, Mr. Gilbert scored 768 out 
of 800 targets. At Baltimore, Md., on Oct. 15 and 
16, at an exhibition shoot, he broke 286 out of 300 
targets; and at Philadelphia, on Oct. 21, 99 out of 
100 targets; while on Oct. 23, at Reading, Pa., he 
ran a clean 100 straight. 

That Fred Gilbert uses Du Pont smokeless, every- 
body knows. I am also pleased to mention the ex- 
cellent work with Du Pont smokeless powder by Al- 
bert Miller of New Boston, Ills., who, on Oct. 22, at 
Muscatine, Iowa, won high average, with a score of 
73 out of 75. 

Here is proof of reliability ; and sportsmen will 
do well to remember these scores when specifying for 
field or trap ammunition. E. 8. RICE. 

Chicago, Illinois. 
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THE GAME GOING. 





The repeating shotgun and rifle, with poorly en- 
fored game laws, have about cleaned out all the set- 
tled portions of the country of all wild game. Save 
as large tracts of mountain woodland or prairie marsh 
may be bought up by syndicates of men who love 
sport and the game thereon protected, there will be 
none to be found within a very few years. The wild 
pigeons are all gone ; only a few prairie chickens are 
left in Illinois, Missouri, Wisconsin and Iowa. The 
wild fowl—the ducks, brant and geese—are so inces- 
santly bombarded from the time they can fly in 
August until they return to their northern nesting 
grounds in April that they have learned to shun all 
signs of civilization. The quail, which takes more 
kindly to man and his ways than any other of our 
game birds, might be made plentiful if it were only 
given decent protection, but the pot hunter (ready to 
bag the whole flock at one shot) is to be found in 
every community, and so this most attractive little 
bird has no show. The ruffed grouse and the wood- 
cock—kings of the timber lands—are nearly all 
wiped out. It seems a pity that this must be so. 

Rockford, Iowa. J. S, Triaa. 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST. 





THE new catalogue of ‘‘ Specialties for 1903,’’ now 
being sent out by the G. W. Cole Co., is one of much 
interest to the sporting goods, bicycle and motor 
vehicle trades. Naturally, the varied good points of 
‘“Three-in-One”—the now famous lubricant for guns 
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and all fine machinery—are dwelt upon ; but, in ad- 
dition to this, the Cole people make ‘‘R R”’ (a splen- 
did metal polisher and rust destroyer), ‘Pace 
Maker’? (one of the best graphite lubricants on the 
market), the Cole flexible toe clips, bicycle holders, 
bicycle luggage and camera carriers, and other useful 
small ware. Every gun store should carry a com- 
plete line of Cole specialties. Send for catalogue to 
G. W. Cole Co., 169 Washington Life Bldg.. New 
York City. 
* * * 

ALL shooting men will be interested in reading 
the advertisement of the Rotary Gun Rod on page 
571—pronounced by many sportsmen to be the easiest 
working cleaning rod ever invented. The manufac- 
turers call special attention to the fact that one full 
forward motion of the rod causes the cleaner to re- 
volve many times within the barrel—covering thor- 
oughly the entire surface. It will be seen at a 
glance that this rod has many points of advantage 
over the ordinary wiping stick. When the rod is 
drawn backward there is no rotary motion, thus pre- 
venting the brush or cleaner,from becoming detached 
in the barrel. The block, being tapered, fits either 
a 10 or 12 gauge equally well and the rod is amply 
long enough to clean a 32-inch barrel. It is manu- 
factured by the Rotary Gun Rod Co., 7 and 8 Rialto 
Building, Chicago, Ills., to whom all correspondence 
should be addressed. 

* * * 

THE TOWNSEND-BARBER Co., Box 475, El Paso, 
Texas, do all kinds of ornamental and scientific taxi- 
dermy, and frequently attend to the filling of orders 
for living wild animals from Mexico and further 
south. They also equip hunting parties for the field, 
as set forth on page 572, and we have found them 
very well posted on the game and shooting prospects 
of the Southwest. 

* ° * 

A. H. FUNKE, sole agent for the Mannlicher rifle, 
is now located at 325 Broadway, New York City. 
The new quarters are attractively fitted up and a 
full line of Mannlicher rifles, Luger pistols, imported 
shotguns, automobile specialties and acetylene lamps 
are being shown. Mr. Funke has a nice assortment 
of hammer guns (on which he will be pleased to 
quote special prices) and a splendid line of Mann- 
licher rifles, now made in four grades. The demand 
for the 9 mm. Mannlicher (about 353 calibre) is 
steadily increasing, and this type of rifle has already 
won for itself a secure place in the regard of Ameri- 
can sportsmen. 

**% 

THE Harrington & Richardson Arms Co., Dept. S. 
A., Worcester, Mass., makers of the famous H. & R. 
single-barrel shotgun, are bringing out a most artistic 
calendar for 1903—an art lithograph in 12 colors. 
They write that they will be glad to mail a free copy 
to any person who will mention Sports AFIELD and 
enclose six cents in stamps to cover cost of mailing. 

7 


* * 

C. W. BuDD won the New London Gun Club’s 1st 
average, Oct. 15, with a score of 181 out of 200— 
shooting from the 20-yard mark. On the second day 
T. B. Nichols won high average, breaking 97 out of 
100. Both gentlemen used U. M. C. factory loaded 
shells. 
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Won the Indoor Rifle Championship of the United 
States in 1898, 1899, 1900, 1901, 1902. 


Victorious in the Great Rifle Gallery Tournaments throughout the 
United States. For Big and Small Game Shooting, they have proved 
their superiority. 

The World’s Records in PISTOL and REVOLVER SHOOTING 


were made with this ammunition. 


Peters Factory 
Loaded Shells 


won the Kansas State Championship, 1902; the New Jersey State 
Championship, 1902; Michigan State Championship, 1902; Indiana 
State Championship; and was first in Grand Average, three days, in 
New York State Sportsmen’s Meeting, 1902; and won Team Cham- 
pionship and Dean Richmond Trophy, 1902, at this meeting. 

At the Interstate Competition, Brunswick, Me., they scored 106 
straight targets and 99 out of 100. Victorious throughout the New 
England circuit. 


Superior for Trap or Field Shooting. 


These books sent free on application: ‘‘ Handy Book for Sportsmen,’’ 
‘* Hints on Cartridges and Semi-Smokeless Powder,’’ ‘‘ Rifleman’s Record 
and Score Book.”’’ ‘ 

‘*Rifleman’s Encyclopedia,” (144 pages), sent on receipt of 10 cents. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Eastern Department: 8 Chambers St., New York. 
T. H. KELLER, Manager. 


Hibbard, Spencer, ~~ . Co., Chicago, Ills. 
Chamberlain Co., St. Louis 
Charles G. Grubb, bor Wood St., Pittsburg, Pa. 
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ALL admirers and breeders of dogs are invited to 
send Sports AFIELD photos of their canine com- 
panions, accompanying the same with brief accounts 
of the breeding and general characteristics of the 
animals. This invitation is extended not alone to 
the sporting breeds, but to all types and strains of 


Our Friend the Dog. 


* 
* * 


THE new Peters calendar is a beautiful design, 
beautifully printed in colors. It shows a typical 
sunrise along the banks of a mountain stream and 
tells its own story of happy, wild, free creatures, far 
from the bustle and fatigues of civilization—the 








rich purple hues of the oncoming day god imparting 
a sense of delightful coolness. The picture is en- 
titled The Dawn of a New Era and the sun’s rays, 
lifting aloft the legend ‘‘ The Peters Cartridge Co.,’’ 
clearly indicate the intent. For a copy of this cal- 
endar, mention SpoRTS AFIELD and address the 
Peters Cartridge Co., Cincinnati, O., accompanying 
your application with 10 cents to cover cost of mail- 
ing, postage, etc. 
* 5 * 

For a number of years there has been a demand 
for a 22 calibre rim-fire revolver among sportsmen— 
an arm that could be conveniently carried in the 
pocket when one is fishing or roaming about the 
woods, and which would be sufficiently accurate for 
use at such inanimate targets as one is fond of shoot- 


AFIELD. 


ing at while taking woods walks, while at the same 
time serviceable enough to be used in target shooting 
on occasion. Smith & Wesson of Springfield, Mass., 
took advantage of this demand, and for the past two 
years their experts have been working on a revolver 
of this calibre. It is now on the market and a des- 
cription of it will no doubt interest Sports AFIELD’S 
readers. The new revolver is small, but in all re- 
spects it is modelled like the now well-known 38- 
calibre military model revolver. Like the military, 
it has a solid frame and cylinder that swings ou to 
the left for loading and cleaning. It is chambered 
for the .22 long-rifle crimped cartridge, and the va- 
rious .22 short crimped cartridges can be used in it, 
but uncrimped cartridges will not give good results, 
as the recoil of one shot is likely to jar the bullets 
loose in the other cartridges in the cylinder. There 
are seven chambers in the cylinder, and barrels are 
made in 3, 3} and 6 inch lengths, while the finish is 
either blue or nickle plated. The handles are black 
rubber. The arm is double-action. In all respects 
it is a handsome and well balanced revolver, and 
weighs less than one pound. The price is about $10. 


* 
* * 


‘““HAVE just returned from a successful hunt in 
Maine,’’ writes William H. Avis of Highwood, Conn. 
“My companion was Prof. Bashford Dean of Colum- 
bia University, and we each got our moose. I shot 
mine {on the first day’s hunt and in less than two 
hoursgfrom camp. Prof. Dean got his on the third 
day. We hunted on the slope of Katahdin and en- 
joyed ourselves immensely.” 


* 
* * 


WRITING from his" Oakland home, Robert Ritchie 
—tkat most interesting of California’s sportsman 
writers—says: ‘‘Have just concluded my yearly 
hunt in vicinity ‘of Klamath Lake. The outing, 
while enjoyable, was not altogether a success. Oregon 
was -very dry—making still hunting difficult—and 
the prevailing fires kept the game uneasy and sus- 
picious. I came within a hair’s breadth of killing 
onejof Silver’s; (the guide) pack-horses, and, when I 
find theftime, shall try to tell SPoRTs AFIELD how it 
happened.”’ 


* 
* * 


‘“ALL the many ponds and sloughs of Bureau 
County,’’ writes Elmer Danberg of Thomas, IIls., 
“‘are furnishing splendid duck shooting, with good 
chicken shooting on the adjoining uplands. We 
have also had lots of jack-snipe, and, taking it all 
round, the past fall has been full of happy days for 
the sportsman. Our wardens and shooters are all 
watchful that the game laws be obeyed, and I be- 
lieve there will be practically no violations in this 
county during the coming close season.”’ 


* 
* * 


AT the recent Corning (Iowa) tournament, C. D. 
Linderman of Weeping Water, Neb., on the 1st day, 
in a gale of wind, made a run of 115 straight targets. 
The 2d day, in a heavy wind, he made a run of 75 
straight. Out of 340 targets shot at, he broke 325— 
96 percent. At the Excelsior Springs (Mo.) tourna- 
ment he won 2d average—the last day winning the 
sterling silver cup. Mr. Linderman uses Peters Ideal 
shells loaded with King’s semi-smokeless powder. 
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ARENTS should encourage their boys and girls in every sport which will take them out-of- 
doors by giving them the necessary articles for their evjoyment. As shooting is one of the 
most fascinating and instructive of sports, why not on Christmas morning present them 
with one of our 


“FAVORITE” RIFLES 


And then teach them how to use it? We have other models of RiFLEs in our ‘‘StevENS-MAY- 
NARD, JR.’’, ‘CRACK SHOT’’ and ‘‘IDEAL.’”’ We also have a large line of PistoLs and make 
SHOTGUNS in SINGLE and DOUBLE BARREL. You need not worry about accidents, for onr FIRE- 
ARMS are absolutely reliable and fully guaranteed for ACCURACY and DURABILITY. 





Any dealer in sporting goods can furnish our FREE.—Our 128-page catalogue is full of valu- 
FIRE ARMs. If you cannot find them, don’t able information and every shooter should have 
accept a substitute, but write to vs. one. Send for it. 


J. Stevens Arms & Tool Co., ¢4\.7.°% °°: 


°9 Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
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DES OATMABEEL. 





As told by Swan Swanson to a talented Nebraska Member of the 
Sports Afield Family. 
Aye yoost bane oop bay Minnesot’ 
To see may Onkel Yon ; 
Aye stop may bay Sen’ Powl a while 
Yoost for a little fun. 
Aye see may there one ‘‘oatmabeel ’’— 
That bane de’ name you call— 
En you can took a raid on heem 
Without some horse at all. 


Hay bane a purdy naice masheen 
Mid roober tires en things ; 
Yoost sit heem lak a vagon en’ 
Hay roon yoost lak mit vings. 
Aye esk det man, ‘‘What mek him go?”’ 
Hay say may haid got wheels; 
Hay say hay feed heem plenty oat 
En’ call heem ‘‘oatmabeel.”’ 


Aye say Aye know Aye bane green Swede 
Yoost coom fon Nord Dakot’, 

But Aye don’t b’leeve hay mak heem go 
Bay feedin’ vagon oat. 

Aye vink may aye en say, ‘‘ Aye bane 
Sometime en Missouree ; 

Aye know Ay’m green, but yoost the same, 
You bate may laif, ‘show me!’”’ 


Det man yoost laff, en’ only say, 
Aye bane good show mayskelf; 
Aye say, ‘‘Aye dank Aye poonch your haid 
En lay you en des shelf.” 
Aye pick may oop a little stick 
Bane layin’ en des seat ; 
En’, bate may laif, det oatmabeel 
Yoost started oop the street ! 


Aye holler ““Whoa!’’ but hay don’t stop— 
En then, you bate may laif! 
Aye weesh Aye bane bay Nord Dakot’ 
At home wit’ Ann, may wife. 
Des oatmabeel hay boomp may oop 
Des sidewalk on, en stop, 
En buck may troo the window in, 
Off one dam butcher shop. 


Hay spleet may nose bay may face oop, 
En smesh may almost daid ; 

En poonch the eenside off may mouth 
All ootside off may haid. 

En hurt may aye so bad een one 
Ay’m blind yoost lak a beetle ; 

Een oder one Aye can see some 
But oonly yoost but leetle. 


The last Aye seen that masheen of 
Hay been a boockin’ still ; 

Aye tank hay feed too many oat 
To that dam oatmabeel. 

Aye tell may wife eef Aye get well, 
You bate may laif, Aye will 

Not monkey some anoder taim 
With any oatmabeel ! 





A YEAR’s subscription to SPoRTS AFIELD would 
be an acceptable Christmas gift—one that any of 
your sportsman friends would greatly appreciate. 
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A QUEER CATCH. 





While Mrs. Jessie Snooks and husband were fish- 
ing in the Vermillion River recently, Mrs. Snooks 
stuck her fishing rod in the bank, with the reel 
loosened, ready for any bass that might take a fancy. 
to the minnow, and was sitting some distance away 
when her attention was attracted to the line being 
jerked from the reel till it nearly sang. Thinking 
that she had a big bass at the other end of the line, 
Mrs. Snooks grabbed the rod and allowed the line to 
run out. When it was nearly all off the reel some- 
body called her attention to a small duck of the 
‘*didapper’’ variety which had appeared on the sur- 
face of the water directly opposite her. She then 
noticed that the duck was going for the other shore 
as fast as it could swim and that her line ran out to 
it. She gave it a jerk and then the duck went 
through all sorts of wild and grotesque manceuvres. 
It Had been swimming about under water in search 
of food and had swallowed her minnow, hook and 
all. When she tightened up-on the line, the duck 
spread both wings and churned the water into foam 
in vain efforts to get away, but it was firmly hooked 
and was drawn to the shore. In order to save a tan- 
gle of the line, it was cut off a foot or more from the 
duck’s mouth, and while Mr. Snooks was engaged in 
extracting the hook the duck got away and was last 
seen swimming across the river, shaking its head and 
trying to dispose of the hook and the portion of the 
line that hung from its bill. 

a 
ITEMS OF INTEREST. 

Our readers will be interested in the advertise- 
ment of the Edward Smith Indian Post Trading 
Company, whose salesrooms are in the Buhl Block, 
Detroit, Mich., and whose energetic business methods 
have led to the establishing of several trading posts 
in Arizona for the barter and sale of the real thing 
in Indian ‘‘ war tools,’’ curiosities and relics. Among 
other features, the Smith company makes a feature 
of genuine Navajo blankets and ancient Aztec pot- 
tery. This house has also prepared a series of circu- 
lars, describing the infinite variety of curios—such 
as Mexican silver jewelry, Indian made baskets, por- 
tiéres, sofa pillows, moccasins, Apache lances, battle 
axes and buckskin clothing—which they will send to 
any sportsman on receipt of his request. Their 
line of blankets and rugs is the finest we have ever 
seen, and, as they operate their own trading stations 
at Wolf Post, Willow Spring and Red Lake, Arizona, 
they are enabled to make intending purchasers very 
low rates on these unique goods. They invite cor- 
respondence, and we know that members of the 
Sports Afield Family will find them pleasant people 
to do business with. 

* ss * 

THE annual outdoor 200-yard rifle contest, known 
as the Election Day Shoot (which is for the cham 
pionship of Greater New York and vicinity) occurred 
last week, and brought another victory for King’s 
semi-smokeless powder in the hands of F. C. Ross 
of Chicopee Falls, Mass., who proved to be the win- 
ner in an exceedingly stimulating contest. 


* 
* * 


WITH all new subscriptions for 1903, we send free 
copies of the November and December issues 
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LONDON LANCET, the great.medical author- 
ity, says of Grape-Nuts: “The grains are 
brown and crisp, with a pleasant taste. ..... 
The preparatory process undoubtedly converts 


the food constituents into a much more digeésti-~ 


ble condition than in the raw Cereal. . . The 


features worthy of note are the excellent bieeror- 


tion of proteid, mineral matters -and”soluble 
carbohydrates per cent. Our analysis shows 
that it isa NUTRITIVE OF A HIGH ORDER, since 
it contains the CONSTITUENTS OF A COM- 
PLETE FOOD and in an EASILY ASSIMILABLE 
STATE.” 


Grape- meee oa 2 


| 





"is not yet.” ~~ : / RS 


The Gift of Gifts 

















a *Eliard: M. May, M. D., ‘of Mt. Zion, TIk, 
desire to inform you oi my short but 
plistattary experience With Grape-Nuts 3 
x nervous dyspepsia for over a y 





‘and baer - to 122 pounds. T concl 
was time to throw physic.to the dogs in 
case, and looked around for some concentrates 
“palatable prepared food, 1 got hold of Gra 
Nuts’and began using it four times a day, excl 
sively for breakfast with milk; for luncheon and 
dinner as dessert. The heartburn, waterbrash,, 

"palpitation and other symptoms soon * f 
| peared, and 1 ‘cam-now eat a square meal f 
teel good afterwards. 1 weighed yesterday bel ig 
had gained 18 pounds tn amonth. And the end 
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EARLY IOWA RECOLLECTIONS. 


By VANE SIMMONDS. 


FEW days since a small band of Winnebago In- 
dians passed through Charles City- This cir- 
cumstance in itself brought forth no unusual 
demonstrations from onlookers, other than in- 

tense curiosity from the younger generation. Never- 
theless, a few of the elder persons present could, per- 
haps, remember a time in the distant past when 
these Indians were in this region in large numbers. 
In the early 50’s much of Floyd County was covered 
with forests of hard wood. Here it was that large 
bands of Winnebagoes would camp for weeks at a 
time. Wapinican (or ‘‘Captain Jim,’’ as he was 
familiarly known to the whites) was in command of 
this branch of the tribe. Joseph Kelley, the founder 
of the settlement, was a staunch friend of Captain 
Jim, and they not infrequently exchanged hospital- 
ities. ‘‘Uncle Joe” could eat ’coon equal to any In- 
dian. It has been said of him that he once assisted 
Wapinican’s band in gathering sap—preparatory to 
making maple sugar—but he drew the line on par- 
taking of the resultant luxury, because the squaws 
habitually strained the sap through their blankets ! 
In 1853 Captain Jim made a trip to Washington, 
and afterwards boasted that he had dined with Presi- 
dent Pierce. He took great delight in exhibiting a 
letter presented to him by the ‘‘Great White 
Father,’’ wherein he was given the cognomen of 
‘*Captain James French’’ and recommended to all 
of the President’s pale-faced children. Some four 
years later, Captain Jim had an ambrotype picture 
taken of himself, with rifle and other hunting re- 
galia. Hon. A. B. F. Hildreth (the founder, in 1856, 
of the Charles City Intelligencer and the oldest ex- 
newspaper man in Iowa—being now in his 88th 
year) is the fortunate possessor of this souvenir. 


* 
7 * 


I wAS recently told of an interesting game of cards 
which took place in one of these early-day camps. 
A white man would put up 10 cents against an In- 
dian’s muskrat hide. The red man invariably lost 
A number of friends of both parties were interested 
spectators. When Mr. G. thought that he had won 
about all the muskrat hides the tribe possessed, he 
took his last winning and turned around to gather 
up his pelts. To his dismay there were none in 
sight. His opponent’s squaw—an apparently pas- 
sive witness to the contest—had sneaked behind G.’s 
back and stolen that one lone pelt as often as won 
and laid there; then she would quietly pass it to 
her buck, to be wagered again! 


* 
* * 


In those pioneer times the herd law was unknown 
—domestic animals roaming at will throughout the 
settlement. The following incident will show the 
pluck of the women of those days. ° Vegetables of 
exceptional quality were raised from that rich and 
virgin soil, and, the housewife being proud of her 
flower beds and garden, many trials of domestic pa- 


tience arose from the depredations practiced by cat- 
tle and hogs. One herd of half savage porkers was 
wont to make frequent raids on the garden of the 
heroine of my story. Time and again the owner was 
notified to take care of his hogs, but to no avail. 
Then the lady decided to take the law into her own 
hands. Taking down her husband’s rifle from its 
place of honor over the fire-place, she went out of 
the house, spied the intruders, laid ‘‘Old Kentucky ’’ 
over a stump, and, probably without aim, fired! The 
largest hog in the bunch dropped dead. Our heroine 
fainted; but, it is needless to add, the hogs were 
shut up forthwith. 
«* * 

Lou LENDER, recently deceased, was a well-known 
character in sporting circles for many counties round 
about—having conducted a gunsmith emporium here 
for nigh onto 30 years. Many is the time I have 
listened, when a mere lad, to the varied hunting ex- 
periences of this then veteran of wood, water and 
field craft. He owned an Irish setter, by name 
Frank, which was the envy of his brother sports- 
men. Frank was not only trained for the stubble 
fields but had many other accomplishments. As a 
retriever he could equal any spaniel—as the numer- 
ous bags of ducks and geese, secured at the Spirit 
Lakes and Lost Island Lake in Western Iowa, testi- 
fied. Frank lived to a good age, and many of our 
local sportsmen are the proud owners of splendid 
fielders who ‘‘ trace him in their line.’”” Lou was as 
fond of a joke as could well be imagined, whether 
on himself or the other fellow. Here is one I have 
often heard him tell. His family cow had strayed a 
mile from home and hidden herself and new-born 
calf in some heavy underbrush. Lou, accompanied 
by his father-in-law and Frank, borrowed a scow and 
paddled across the river to save a tedious walk. 
After some little search, Frank located the calf, and 
it is presumed it was tall and red, with wobbly legs 
—much after the manner of the possession of the 
late lamented Bill Nye The calf was deposited in 
the boat, the mother meanwhile exhibiting much un- 
easiness as to the fate of her offspring. When all 
were in (except the cow) Lou grabbed the paddle and 
started his cargo towards the opposite bank—the 
cow swimming alongside. When midway the stream 
the cow concluded she would also get into the scow. 
Her efforts met with partial success. At least, the 
whole outfit swam to shore ! 


* 
* * 


A FEW miles south of this city is what is known 
as Bloody Run. To the uninitiated this has a most 
grewsome sound, to say the least. It was so named 
in 1856, in commemoration of a fight between the 
O’Hairs, the Lovejoys and one Shannon. This fight 
was as exciting and bloody —altbough no one was 
killed—as ever was the Hatfield-McCoy feud in 
Kentucky. The fight started over the matter of 





EARLY IOWA RECOLLECTIONS. 





trespassing. It is said that clubs, pitchforks and hot 
water were freely used—the O’Hairs finally coming 
out victorious. Today the circumstances attending 
the naming of this creek have all but passed from 
memory. It is now known only as an ideal section 
for bagging cotton-tails, or an occasional brace of 
pheasants, among the tangled wildwood fringing its 


banks. 


* 
* * 


THE last elk known to have been killed in this 
section of Iowa was shot in Bradford, a small hamlet 
some 14 miles south of Charles City, in the year 
1860. Bradford also contains a little pioneer church, 
built 50 years ago, and now known in story and song 
as ‘‘The Little Brown Church in the Vale.’’ The 
structure is still in a fair state of preservation. 
When built it was the only church between Waterloo 
and St. Paul, Minn. Dr. Pitts, the author of the 
song I have mentioned, is now a resident of Colorado. 
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old trapper—the very earliest of the pioneers to fol- 
low close upon the heels of the departing Indian—is 
a character which has practically passed from Iowa 
forever. Charles Taylor of Dartford, Wis., and Jake 
Dean of Rockford, this (Floyd) county, are of this 
class and plied their avocation here in the early 50’s. 


* 
* ~ 


LAST spring a man (familiarly known here as 
‘*Wolf’”’ Davis) brought to the County Auditor 22 
wolf pelts, the bounty on which netted him a neat 
sum. Six weeks later another batch of 26 pelts 
was brought into the Court House by the same party. 
The auditor, becoming suspicious, had the party 
wait, on some pretext, while he called in Levi Scher- 
merhorn (a wolf slayer of considerable local fame) 
to inspect the pelts. A clever imitation of scalp 
and ears was discovered—all being made from a hide 
or two, cut and sewed so as to deceive any other than 
an expert. They had been kept until the odor—a 














LOU LENDER'S FAMOUS 


IRISH SETTER, ‘‘FRANK.” 





A MILE east of Bradford is located the famous 
Hackberry group of mounds—the burial places of 
the pre-historic races once inhabiting this region. 
These earth mounds were discovered, some 3 years 
ago, by Prof. C. L. Webster, the well-known Iowa 
geologist. Under advices of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, Prof. Webster opened these mounds and as a 
result science has furthered its ends in the matter of 
establishing certain facts which were hitherto only 
surmises. Before leaving Bradford, I might add that 
it is located near the mouth of the Little Cedar 
River, and that it was from this point that the old- 
time trapper usually started his line of traps—his 
labors often extending as far north as the Minnesota 
line. Deer and elk occurred in large numbers and 
black bear, wild cats and ’coons were abundant in 
the timber along this stream. This waterway was 
also the habitat of the otter and beaver; the latter 
at intervals throwing their dams across the stream, 
to deepen the water and form ponds or setbacks. 
The Wapsie River to the east and the Shell Rock on 
the west ere also excellent trapping localities. The 


pungent one, believe me—prevented a close inspec- 
tion (unless one wore a clothes-pin on his nose). The 
swindler was allowed to depart—although leaving 
behind a deep-rooted suspicion that the first lot had 
also been ‘‘ hand woven.’’ And that reminds me. 
Levi Schermerhorn—though nearing the three-score- 
and-ten mile post in life—still has a few wolf-hounds 
for the accommodation of his friends when seeking 
him for a wolf hunt near his home in Radd, Floyd 
County, Iowa. A memorable hunt was that held in 
77, in the which Schermerhorn, Dick Waller (now a 
resident of Chicago), one or two others, and ‘‘ Boney ’’ 
Simmonds (the writer’s big brother) participated. 
Three miles north of town the hounds started a 
wolf. The gang separated, taking their stands—al- 
ways with the hope that His Wolfship would circle. 
Boney, being the boy of the party, was given a muz- 
zle-loading Army musket, and, boy-fashion, brought 
along the wrong sized caps. This necessitated his 
remaining near the team. Imagine his consternation 
when the hounds, with deep bays, headed their quar- 
ry directly toward him. Every few rods the dogs 
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would overtake the wolf, and a snappy battle would 
ensue. How the wolf evaded all those hunters was 
mystifying. Finally the dogs ran the animal into 
the corner of a rail fence, where it stood at bay. At 
this Boney screwed up his courage, grabbed a stake 
out of the fence, and took a hand in the battle. The 
second stroke of the stake dispatched Sir Lupus— 
Boney meanwhile letting out sundry yells, easily 
heard a mile. The discomfited hunters were soon on 
the scene. “Take that! and that! and THAT!” 
the young man was shouting, raining blow after 
blow on the defunct animal. One of the party 
finally dragged Boney away, and the wolf, which 
proved to be a large male, was loaded into the sleigh. 
Then the hunters returned to town, where Boney was 
a hero for a month afterwards. 
* 
* * 

Tus brief paper is but a tithe of the early day 
happenings—the far greater part of which lie mould- 
ering in the archives of the Past, never to be record- 
ed other than through vague reminiscences by the 
generations to follow. One landmark yet remains as 
it was in 1846, unruffled by the march of time, and 
that is the old Elm Spring, on the south side of the 
Cedar River, but a stone’s throw from the mill dam 
at Charles City. It was at this sparkling fountain 
that the tired Overlanders invariably rested and 
quenched their thirst. Here was welcome shade be- 
neath this lofty elm, between the gnarled roots of 
which an incessant flow of water once spurted like a 
fountain, and the same is with us today, though 
somewhat less in volume. Old Elm Spring bubbles 
merrily on, and it might well voice these two lines of 
the Song of the Brook : 

‘“*For men may come, and men may go— 


But I go on for ever.” 
——<—<—_$_ = ——___. 


THE MOUNTAIN VIEW ROUTE. 





This is what the Northern Pacific-Shasta or Shasta-North- 
ern Pacific Route—it reads as well backward as frontward— 
may well be called. 

The route takes its name from Mount Shasta in Northern 
California. This white, snow-capped peak, at the foot of 
which the Shasta route winds, is 14,350 feet high. The 
mountain isin plain view for several hours from the train 
and its distance from the track varies from 12 to 75 miles. 

The beautiful scenery of the Sacramento River at the 
base of Shasta, is connected with this route only. Castle 
Crags, Mossbrae Falls, and the natural twin soda fountains 
at Shasta Springs are scenic gems. 

The crossing of the Siskiyou range furnishes the par ex- 
cellence of railway mountain scenery, and observation cars 
are provided there free of charge. Then in succession come 
Mounts Jefferson, Hood—a beautiful mountain—St. Helens, 
Rainier—14,532 feet hign—and Adams, all former active vol- 
canoes and now covered with glaciers. 

From Portland a steamboat side trip up the noble Colu m- 
bia River to the Cascades and Dalles enables the tourist to 
see a river, palisades, waterfalls and mountains far surpass- 
ing anything the Hudson can show. 

An opportunity is also given to visit Taco na, Seattle, Vic- 
toria, Vancouver and the Puget Sound region. 

Then follow the Cascade range and the Rockies, and, 
best of all, a stop can be made at Yellowstone National 
Park. 

This line traverses the finest scenic region o the U nited 
States—don’t forget it—and see that your return tickets 
home from California read around this way. 

The train service between Portland and the Puget Sound 
country, and Duluth, Minneapolis and St. Paul via Spokane, 
Butte and Helena, is unsurpassed, including two through 
trains daily—one of which is the noted ‘“‘ North Coast Lim- 
ited.” 

For rates, etc., address Chas. S. Fee, Gen’] Pass’r Agent, 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Send Six cents for ‘‘ Wonderland 1902.” 


Last month the U.S. Fish Hatchery at Manches- 
ter, Iowa, placed some 15,000 one-and-a-half inch 
wall-eyed pike in the Cedar near Charles City. 
‘* We're glad on ’t,’’ writes Vane Simmonds to the 
editor, ‘‘and I hope to have you with me and be ‘in 
on’ the capture of some of these fellows in the not 
distant future.” 








Wants, For SA te, Etc. 


Advertisements inserted under this heading for 
three cents per word, each insertion. Money 
must accompany advertisement. 





OSTON TERRIERS. — RARE GOOD ONES; VERY 
reasonable prices. Five males; two females; dark 
brindle with white markings; screw, kinky and straight 
tails; whelped Oct. 8, 1902. Sire, L’Aiglon (65,090); dam, 
Wyocena (69,462). ED. M. HOOPER, Algoma Building, 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 





OR SALE. — THOROUGHBRED FOXHOUND POP- 

pies, from 3 to 6 months old; the fastest and best 

blood im America. Al! registered stock and periyres with 
each. Price, $7.50. C. P. MILLAR, South Haven, Mich. 





7}OR SALE.—OIL PAINTINGS SACRIFICED. HAND- 
some painting of Pointer Dog, in autumn landscape; 
20x24 inches. ‘‘ Winter’s Herald’’—Canada Geese on Prai- 
rie; 15x18. Superb Christmas present. The pair for $10. 
BOYER GONZALES, Galveston, Texas. 





ry\O RENT.— COTTAGE CONTAINING SIX ROOMS, 

kitchen and cistern; furnished or not as desired, with 
shooting privileges of 2,500 acres cultivated and woodland. 
Quail and doves numerous, some snipe and woodcock. 
Rabbits and foxes; many ponds where duck harbor; also 
the adjoining marshes abounding in wild-fowl. Edisto Is- 
land, midway between Charleston and Beaufort, S.C. Daily 
mail and connection with Charleston. 

J. SWINTON WHALEY, Edisto Island, S. C. 








MAGNIFICENT NAVAJO 
INDIAN BLANKETS 


of Arizona and New Mexico Territories. 








Our collection is the 
finest ever placed on 
exhibition and sale. 
These beautiful blan- 
kets are within reach 
of you all at almost 
cost prices. We are 
in a position to do this, 
as we own the largest 
trading posts in the 
Indian country. Write 
today. 


Attention 
Sportsmen ! 
Write for 
Circulars. 


Why not look in our 
direction this year for 
beautiful Xmas pres- 
ents? We can satisfy 
not only yourself but 
wife or sweetheart to 
perfection. 


Indian Relics and Curios. 


The Edward Smith Indian Post 


Trading Co. of Arizona Territory. 


P. O. Address General Eastern Offices. 
Flagstaff, Arizona. Detroit, Mich. 


Address all communications to Detroit, Mich. 





A YOUNG MOQUI. 
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( H. C. HIRSCHY of Minneapolis 
' killed 25 Straight in Handicap and 53 unte [Ss and An ers 
more in the tie. 





Don’t pack your outfit without 
including the 


Pathfinder 















killed 25 Straight in Handicap and 52 


y CHAS. G. SPENCER of St. Louis 
more in the tie, 








Sete. 





ROLLA O. HEIKES of Dayton, O _ An extra 

3 killed 25 Straight in Handicap and 30 high-cut shoe 
more in the tie. d (10 in. high) 

ark tanor 

black, triple ex- 

This is the order in which the tension soles, 

specially water- 


~ 


proofed by our 
new process, and 
thoroughly tested 
before leaving fac- 
tory. The 


Dryest, Warmest, 
Most Comfortable 


| SMITH GUN 


: 
: 
: 








‘ , and Lightest 
/ Grand American Handicap Price, Semen 
pre- of any spo: <4 
For Pattern, Penetration oat = 4 boot made. 
Results, the L. C. Sm part y Send for book- 
Gun is on top. of the let, contain- 
| — ing full de 
’ 


scription 
and samples 
of leather 
used. 








| HUNTER ARMS COMPANY, 
\ FULTON, NEW YORK. J 

















Mullins’ Galvanized Steet THE POTTER SHOE CO., 
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a INDIAN CANOE «2, 34, 36 Fifth Street, CINCINNATI, O 
| S SECTIONAL. SOSOSCPOOSH) § © ¥ FCOSHOOOOD 
Saves Freight. Con- 
venient for Storing 
| and Handling. Low 
in Price. Durable, ‘ sore ——e | — 
Handsome Ww. H. MULLINS ‘ $10.90 for Fe ose st. gun Uke oe 
Catalog. ew 224 Depot St.,Salem, Ohio . —— piren, Send $3.50; gua Save. 
4 OF. BANNEREAM, 579 Broadway, Kew York. 
Dog Breeders To all Subscribers and Friends: You will de me 
‘ ; @ PERSONAL FAVOR, if, in writing to advertisers, 
can dispose of their surplus stock you will mention the fact that you read the advertise- 
readily and at a small expense ment in Sports Afield. Thanking you for past fa- 
sl by placing an advertisement in vors, I remain, Faithfully yours, 
, SPORTS AFIELD. CLAUDE KING, Editor. 
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"MANNLICHER? “ne 
The Haenel. 

Most Powerful Smokeless 

Rifle Manufactured. 


4 











Calibre 8 m-m. or .315 
Made in 24, 26 and 28-inch barrels. 


No. 3. New Model. Price, $25.00 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue of Sportsmen’s Specialties. 


A. H. FUNKE, 325 Broadway, New York City. 
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Most hunters now carry a 


Marble Safety 
Pocket Axe.... 


Which is certainly indispensable; but there are other 
conveniences, and you shou!d not go to the woods this 
fall without adding to your kit a 


SOLID COMFORT SEAT PAD (in case you have 





















to sit on a snowy log for two hours)... . $2.00 
BROKEN SHELL EXTRACTOR, Bergersen Pat- 
_ RES AEC CCS err eee eee 1.00 







MARBLE IMPROVED FRONT RIFLE SIGHT.... 1.00 


SOLID STEEL BALLBEARING CLEANING ROD 
(tempered; will not break; follows the rifling 

= of your gun without turning in the hand)... 
Broken Shell Extractor. Any of the above sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


(Bergersen Patent ) Marble Safety Axe Co., 


GLADSTONE, MICH., U. S. A. 






1.25 Solid Comfort Seat Pad. 












= Ask for 
Folder — 
Marble Imp’va_ ————— r B 
Front Rifle which gives par- 
Sight. ticulars, FREE. 


























“It may not interest you, but this was a most remarkable catch.” 


It will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 
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MAN knows what it is to 
suffer from Dyspepsia. Dogs 
too. When Dyspepsia becomes 
chronic both man and dog are made 
miserable and unfit for duty. 

For man, a thousand and one re- 
medies are to be had: good, bad 
and indifferent. For dogs, there is 
really only one remedy and 
that one is good. 


You’ve heard of it before, but 
never before now have you 
heard so much good of any one 
Medicine FOR DOGS. 
This is what they will do: 
Strengthen a weak stomach and 
keep a strong stomach well, 
Improve the appetite. 
Will cure . The 

Indigestion, Best 

Nervousness, Tonic, 
General Debility, 
The Insomnia. 
pest Fretfuiness, 

Alterative, Meanness, 

Mange, Distemper, Chills and 
: Fever, or any disease common to dogs, Will animate the 
sleepy dog and keep the wide-awake dog always 80. Puts a 
dog in an alert condition, preserves his scent, brightens his 
eyes and makes his sight and hearing keen. If you want a 
48 page book about dogs—no owner of good dogs should be 
without it—send 3c. in stamps, CONDITION PILLS for sale 
everywhere. By mail 50c., postage paid. 


Polk Miller Drug Co., Richmond Va. Box 217. 
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—— nin % 
Spratts for 
Patent VALENGAL 1903 

Spratts Patent original four-plate colored calendar for 
1903 will be ready for issue about the third week in Decem- 
ber. As the first edition will be limited to 50,000 copies, ap- 
plications should be sent in at once. Each calendar will be 
mailed in a tube, and a post-card will be posted at the same 
time notifying correspondent. Mention SPoRTS AFIELD an‘ 
send three 1-cent stamps for postage to Spratts Patent, 450 
Market St., Newark, N. J. 

Write for our Catalogue, ‘‘ Dog Culture,” with practical 
chapters on the feeding, kenneling and management of 
dogs, post free. 

We also manufacture specially prepared foods for Dogs, 
Puppies, Cats, Rabbits, Poultry, Game, Pigeons, Fish, Birds, 
etc., etc. 


Spratts Patent (America) Limited 


450 Market St., NEWARK, N. J. 


Branches: 1824 Valencia St.,San Francisco, Calif. 
714 South Fourth St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Manufacturers of a!l kinds of Dog Foods and Medicines. 





TRAP with atrap that will catch and hold. Nothing more dis- 
couraging than to find your trap sprung; nothing in it, except 
probably a foot. 

This cannot occur with the STOP THIEF TRAP, as hundreds of 
old trappers will testify. Order a sample lot. Give them a trial 
and form your own opinion. No better trap made. 


ase Vivichen 








No. 1 Stop Thief Trap for Rat and Squirrel....................20¢ postpaid 
No.2 “ 4 “Marten and Mink. a = 
No.3 “ ved “ Skunk and Opossum 40c “ 
No. 3% e ae .50c ’ 
No. 4 ne “ Fox and Wolf.. 25 = 





0. 

In half-dozen or dozen lots, purchaser paying Express or Freight: 
No. 1, $1.50 per doz.; No. 2, $2.00 per doz.; No. 3, $2.60 per doz.; No. 
334, $4.00 per doz.; No. 4, $9.00 per doz. Discount in large lots. Ask 
your dealer for them or order direct from 

ANIMAL TRAP CoO., 


No.6 Broad 8t., Abingdon, Ills. 


I Can Sell Your Real Estate °° ‘ts: were 


Send description, state price and learn how. Est. ’96. High- 
est references. Offices in 14 cities. ; 
W.M OSTRANDER, 1876 N. A. Bldg., Philadelphia. 














MOOSE-HIDE MOCCASINS 


Sent Prepaid on Receipt of Price. 
—PRICES :— 
Gentlemen’s sizes, 6-11, $2.75 

Ladies’ and Boys’, 2-5, 
Youths’ and Misses, 11-1, $2.00 
Children’s (cloth ore - 





10, 


Write for Illustrated Circular and Price List of Moc- 
casins and 


WISCONSIN CRUISING SHOES, 
the Best Hand-made Hunting Shoe in the Country. 


METZ & SCHLOERB, OSHKOSH, WIS. 





A BEAUTY.—The new H. & R. Calendar. 
Send six cents to Harrington & Richardson 
Arms Co., Dept. S. A., Worcester, Mass. 


W. C. Kaempfer, 


TAXIDERMIST. 


Animals, Birds, Game Fish, Heads of Deer, Antelope, 
Klk, Moose, Buffalo, etc., mounted True to Nature. 
Animal Skins Tanned and Lined for Rugs. First class 


Work Guaranteed. 
259 to 265 Elm Street, - - Chicago, Ills. 
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With this rod your brush is constantly re- 


volving as it passes through the barrel—removing lead and dirt quickly. Fits 10 
or 12 gauge; takes any brush, and is long enough to clean a 32-inch and short 








enough to carry in a 30-inch barrel. Weighs 8 ounces. Nickel plated. Handsome, 


durable and novel. Price, $1.00. We pay the express. Circulars sent on appli- GUN ROD 
cation. R 





OTARY GUN ROD CO., 6,7 and 8 Rialto Bldg., Chicago, Ills. 
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Smoke up, Bill! 


Se Bill, are you going hunting this year? 


Bill.—No, J 
‘Why, Bi 


Jim.— 


m Y- silver are all holed up now, and nothing less suits me. 


you talk like a sausage. I know where there are plenty of silvertips out yet. 


Bill.—Where’s that? Jim.—In the Sierra Madre of Mexico. 


When they reach El Paso, they will go straight to the Townsend-Barber Taxidermy and Zoological Company’s place at 
407 North Oregon Street and arrange for complete outfit, guides, dogs, saddle and pack horses, and board in camp. For full 
particulars as to their chances for game and a satisfactory hunt, addres: 


Townsend-Barber Taxidermy and Zoological Co., ‘™cox7°" Box 475, El Paso, Texas 


(Exeunt Bill and Jim to catch the train for El Paso, Texas.) 


You’re Going Out! 


( Scene—a business office in Chicago. Bill bending over his desk, Enter Jim and slaps him on the shoulder.) 
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=*The Bristol” 
€ Dristo 
Sem THERE ARE MIGHTY FEW MEN 
WHO WILL NOT BE TICKLED 
|, WITH THE GIFT OF A “BRISTOL” steel 
fishing rod ; andthat’sa FACT. Suppose you § 
try it on—make some chum of yours happy by 
the gift of a ‘‘ Bristol,” and suggest to him 
an outing where hecan USEIT. The “ Bris- 
tol” isa bang-up rod ; doesn’t cost very much, 
: = though ; is just the thing for a man who 
2 —— doesn’t care for a number of rods—for it is 
: very unlikely to get broken, and can be DE- 
PENDED UPON EVERY TIME. That’s the kind of a rod fishermen 
want—something that will stand much “grief,” and hold a fish like 
grim death when he is once hooked. Send for our free Catalog for 1902; 
and please ask for Catalogue No.18 for that’s the one you want. 


THE HORTON MFC. CO., BRISTOL, CONN. y 
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“The fish weighed at least fifteen pounds, and was a fighter from ’way back.” 


A Fish Story with a Climax.—II. 

















It will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Atield” when writing advertisers. 
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the Muzzle. 


CLOSE, HARD-SHOOTING GUNS A SPECIALTY. 
Sendifor Catalogue and Special Prices. Kindly mention Sports Afield. 


ITHACA, N. Y. 


ITHACA GUN COMPANY, 


The Double Thick 


N ITRO BREEC H showing 


NEW CROSS BOLT 


Of a New Model 


ITHACA 


HAMMERLESS 


- + The Narrow Skeleton Rib Tapering Gracefully to 











Established 1818. 





Oriental Gunpowder 








sQUALITY UNSURPASSED 








Is not excelled by any other make at equal prices. 


“Wing Shot,” . " 
ine, —_ ORIENTAL SMOKELESS 
“Wild Pore the best Smokeless Powder 
“Falcon Ducking” that has ever been offered 
Are popular brands everywhere. to Sportsmen. 
Use Oriental Powder and insist on having co shells loaded 
with it; both 


is now generally considered 


black and Smokeless. 


ORIENTAL POWDER MILLS, pies trast Building, 


Agents in all principal cities. Sold i dealers generally. 


WELLS & NELLEGAR CO., Agents, Chicago. 








0 “a A SPECIAL REQUEST. 


To all Subscribers and Friends: You will do me 
a@ PERSONAL FAVOR, if, in writing to advertisers, 
you will mention the fact that you read the advertise- 
ment in Sports Afield. Thanking you for past fa- 
vors, I remain, Faithfully yours, 
CLAUDE KING, Editor. 





write: Steuart best 


Sportemen 
world.”” No more after — lot sol 
lever: eae made of best forged steel, 

Double extractors. Take down syste: 
Strongest repeater made. none Pad, Sa n vent C. o D halance 310 75 
79 Broadway, N.Y. 


XMAS PRESENT. __Why net give that friend of 
yours SporTs AFIELD for 

1903? We will advise him of your kindness—also mailing 

him the November and December issues free of charge. 














It will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 
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Being the conventional leads of 
the modern scientific game as 
practiced by all of its masters 
with hints to beginners. A 
beautiful booklet of thirty-two 


pages, printed jin two colors, 
black and red, on enameled 
paper with the card arrange- 
ments appearing in their nat- 
ural colors. The cover is in 
three colors with a very attract- 
ive design on the title page. 
‘This isa work of interest to all 
whist players and will be sent 
to any address upon receipt of 
six cents in postage. 


c. L. STONE 


GEN’L PASSENGER AGENT 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 





Louisville & Nashville R. R. 








Florida and the South 


Again the great 


Southern Railway 


Offers to the public unexcelled service to 
Florida and all Southern tourist points. 


Limited Trains, Elegant Sleeping, 
Parlor, Dining and Cafe Cars. 


“ THE FLORIDA LIMITED ” 


leaves Chicago daily in the evening, arriving Jacksonville 
the second morning, less than 35 hours en route—passin 
through Cincinnati, C hattanooga, Atlanta, Macon an 
Jesup, and making connection at Jacksonville with trains 
for Hast and West Coast points in Florida. Pullman sleep- 
ers Chicago to Cincinnati — Tt eS Pullman sleepers 
Cincinnati to Jacksonville. ER LIMITED 

TRAIN leaves Chicago daily m.. neleiastine in the morn- 
ing, passing through Cincinnati, Asheville and Savannah— 
a daylight ride through the famoys Land of the Sky. Par- 
lor cars to Cincinnati and through sleepers from Cincinnati 
to Jacksonville. Arrive Jacksonville 9:15 a. m.—making 
connections for East and West Coast points in Florida. 

You can also go via St. Louis or Louisville. 


WINTER TOURIST TICKETS.. 


At Greatly Reduced Rates Now on Sale. 


For full particulars, see your nearest ticket agent 
or write or call on 


G.B.Allen,A.G.P.A., J. «McCullough, N.W.P.A,, 


St. Louis, Mo. 225 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ills. 


























“It was beautiful to see me handle him ——’ 


It will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 
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Progressive 





lf You are Going 
Shooting or Fishing 


Riflemen 

















































And Sportsmen everywhere are invited 
to interest themselves in our premium 
offers—made with a view to increasing 
our already large circulation. By call- 
ing upon your neighbors and the busi- 
ness men of your home town and show- 
ing them different copies of SPoRTS 
AFIELD, you can easilv secure from 8 to 
80 subscriptions, Asa sample of what 
we will do, we will send you, on receipt 
of 30 yearly subscriptions, the very lat- 
est model of a Savage Hammerless 
Repeating Rifle.—Full octagon barrel; 
Model 1899; length of barrel, 26 in.; 
weight, 8 lbs.; 6-shooter; calibre, .303. 
You can have your choice of either a 
rifle butt (as shown in this cut) ora 
shot-gun butt. Thus, by the expendi- 
ture of a little time (plus the express 
company’s charges) you will have se- 
— a thoroughly reliable, handsome 
rifle. 


Marlin Rifles... 


The merits of these fine arms are so 
well-known as to need no sermon from 
the editorial pulpit. Their calibres are 
multifarious—as witness: Model 1892 
(.22 and .32); Model 1893 (.32-40 and 
the ever popular .38-55); Model 1893 
(.25-36 and .30-30); Model 1894 (.25- 
20, .32-20, .38-40 and .44-40); Model 

1895 (.38-56, .40-65, .40-70, .40- 
82, .45-70 and .45-90). 


We will send any one of the 
above Marlin rifles, with 26- 
inch ROUND BARREL, to any 
sportsman sending us 20 sub- 
scriptions. Sports AFIELD 
does not pay the express charges 
on any premiums (except books, 
which we send out postpaid). 


SPORTS 
AFIELD PUB- 
LISHING 


CO., 


358 Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Ills. 


The New Savage. 





REMEMBER THE 


OUNTAIN 





a 
| 


Reaches Direct from St Louis 
or Memphis 
THE BEST GROUNDS IN 
MISSOURI, ARKANSAS, 
LOUISIANA and TEXAS. 
HUNTERS’ RATES IN EFFECT. 
Mention this publication and WRITE FOR 


PAMPHLET—“‘Ideal Shooting and 
Fishing Grounds.’’ 





CHICAGO OFFICE: 
111 ADAMS STREET. 











H. C. TOWNSEND, G. P. and T. Agent, St. Louis, Mo. 














O¢=~YC-00-3¢C-“30 


Sportsmen 


uting Gutesete 
invariably travel 
WS Wee” 5 6: ea 


Colorado 
& 


Southern @ 
Railway, 


Whose lines reach all the Hunting and 
Resorts in the State. Handsomely cquineel 
trains, scheduled at convenient hours. 


T. E. FISHER, 
General Passenger Agt., 














Denver, Colo. 


P. 8.—Have you seen our beautiful boo! 
“Picturesque Colorado” “Fishing Pools an 
Pictures” and “Colorado Beauty Spots”? Sent 
to any address on receipt of 4 cents to pay 
postage. 


@c>~2C: 00-3 ~J30 


It will be a very great favor if vou will mention “Sports Afield” whon writing advertisers. 
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“NORTH COAST 
precy Bay — LIMITED.” 


THE NorTHERN PaciFic Raitway take pleasure in announcing that their pop- 
ular overland train, the “ North Coast Limited,” will be continued during the winter. 

This broad vestibuled, steam heated, electric lighted train, with its model ob- 
servation car equipped with the most modern conveniences, such as parlor, reading 
and writing rooms, library of choice books, supplemented with the latest magazines 
and illustrated papers, buffet, bath room, barber shop, and card rooms; with stand- 
ard Pullman and tourist sleeping cars (the former with two berth lights in each 
section), as well as handsome day coaches, guarantees the travelling public service 
between St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth and Fargo, Butte, Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma 
and Portland absolutely unrivalled. 

Two through trains daily between St. Paul and Portland—supplemented by 
the “Burlington’s” Special, running daily between Kansas City and Seattle, via 
Billings—is the most complete transcontinental passenger service now offered the 
travelling public. 


CHAS. S. FEE, Gen’! Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
St. Paul, Minn. 



























A Fish Story with a Climax.—IV. 
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“But—but the line broke—and you know the rest.” 


it will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers 
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“NORTH COAST 
Every Day — LIMITED.” 


Tue Norruern PaciFic Raitway take pleasure in announcing that their pop- 
ular overland train, the “ North Coast Limited,” will be continued during the winter. 

This broad vestibuled, steam heated, electric lighted train, with its model ob- 
servation car equipped with the most modern conveniences, such as parlor, reading 
and writing rooms, library of choice books, supplemented with the latest magazines 
and illustrated papers, buffet, bath room, barber shop, and card rooms; with stand- 
ard Pullman and tourist sleeping cars (the former with two berth lights in each 
section), as well as handsome day coaches, guarantees the travelling public service 
between St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth and Fargo, Butte, Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma 
and Portland absolutely unrivalled. 

Two through trains daily between St. Paul and Portland—supplemented by 
the “Burlington’s” Special, running daily between Kansas City and Seattle, via 
Billings—is the most complete transcontinental passenger service now offered the 
travelling public. 


CHAS. S. FEE, Gen'l Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
St. Paul, Minn. 
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A Fish Story with a Climax.—IV. 
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* But—-but the line broke—and you know the rest 


it will be a very great favor if you wil! mentien “Sports Afield" when writing advertisers 
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ack p Spe ’ WN S rd 
Game Laws and Catalogues Free 
Union Metallic Cartridge Co. 
13 Broadway, New Yor Bridgeport. Co: 
































N All the Prominent 
ENGLISH and AMERICAN 
Makes. 


"attrwas ga SCOTT'S MONTE CARLO 


IN TRADE 





Latest Automatic Ejector 
Hammerless. 


Scott Gun 
Won Monte Carlo 
1892 Grand Prix 
$4,000. 


Send ten cents in stamps for our new and e os e 
Reautif lv Illustrated Catalogue of ‘ Fine Fishing Tackle. 
Tourists’ Knapsacks and Clothing Bags, Rubber Blankets, Tents, Camp Outfits, 


; SWEDISH LEATHER JACKETS, tan color, finest garment made, 
Also tine bronze metal BREECH-LOADING YACHT CANNON, alls 


WM. READ & SONS, 107 Washington St, Boston, Mass. 


Established 126, 





\ It will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield’’ when writing advertisers. 











DU PONT SMIORELESS. 








| ;. “A Galion 
ay 7 of 

| “ Boiled 

Me. Nervous- 

IF ness.” 


‘*Not so.”' 


someone Says. 







tirely well. 
What's 


every morning 





half sick 


Ask coffee-use 


and unable 


rs if they are en- 


Not half of them are. 
the use to slug oneself 


and go through life 


to make 






| money and fame. 


Common 


says quit the killing 


OmMoPror 


| it's nice o | 


THE HAZARD 
POWDER COMPANY'S 


Wins 
Grand 
American 
Handicap 








I 


Orremtw& 


wa 


Score 78 Straight 


| H.P. Collins, Baltimore, Md. 
| R.S. Waddell, Cincinnati, 0. 


| 





sense 


1d 








Improved - 


THE STANDARD 
FOR GENTLEMEN 
ALWAYS EASY 


“AML The Name ‘‘BOSTON GARTER” 
is a on 4 
loop- 


Pale 
BUTTON 


FP 


BOSTON 
GARTER 


Ses Lies flat to the leg 


U ow POSTU MM 


It's easy to make the change . 


2 well and happy 


WITH H.C 





Aik any one of the 456 cor 


Schmelzer Arms Co 
E.S. Ric 









Slips, Tears nor Unfastens} | 


~ ben age | vo Mak 
i ,U S. . 





eae re “VELVET So yr HAS BEEN} | 
Ec UstaIneD BY THE U.S. CIRCUIT COURT | 


SMOKELESS 


HIRSCHY BEHIND THE GUN 











yh | 
| 
| 
never 
| 
| 
| 








Defeats 
all 
Competitors 





A Record Maker 
and a 
Record Breaker 


itestants, or write to any one of the following agents: 
.. Kansas City,Mo. Wm. McBlair, St. Louis, Mo. 
e, Masonic Temple, Chicago. A. H. Phelps, San Francisco, Calif. 

















For Information 
RAAA eoce 


F.S. RICE. 7m Aa't. x: 


, 1521, 1522 and I’ 
vie Temple, Chice 
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